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HEATRE ROYAL, LYCEUM, 
Direction de Mons. LAURENT, Senior. 
ancien Directeur du Theatre Italien de Paris et de 


LUNDI, 7 MAI, 1860, 


OUVERTURE DU 


THEATRE FRANCAIS, 


OPERAS COMIQUES, COMEDIES, VAUDEVILLES, 
axp REPERTOIRE DES BOUFFES PARISIENS. 





Londres. | 





Madame FAURE, lere Chanteuse de Opera Cor 
Paris. 

Madame SALMSON, lere Chanteuse du Théatr I 

Madame LATOUCHE, lere Chanteuse Dugazon da 7 
de Lille. 

Madame DALIS, Chanteuse Bouffe et des Deja 
Operette et Vaadevilles—du Théatre d Any 

Mons. ACHARD, Tenor du Théatre de Lyo 

Mons. VRIYDAGH, Tenor da Théa ve. 

Mons. CASTELMARY, Basse du Théatre Ar . 

Mons. GEOFFROY, Tenor du Théftre des Bouffes de Paris. 







Mons. DALIS, Bouffe du Thédtre Royal, d'Anvers; ler | 


Sujet du Tnéatre de Boulogne. 
Mons. RICHARD, ler Camique Tenor Bouff 
ad’ Amiens. 
Mons. MOREAU, ler Comique Marqué 
Bruxelles. 
Mons. VICTOR, Comique du Théatre Royal d« 
Mons. GUERIN, Basse du Théatre Royal de 
Mademoiselle GUERIN, lere Ingenuité du Theatre 
Madame GUERIN, lere Amoureuse da Theatre de 
Madame BLAINVILLE, Jeune lere Coquette du 
ad Odessa. 
Madame FIRMIN, lere Dutgne du ThéAtre de Gand 
Mons. DUBARRY, Amoureux du Théaitre de G 1d. 
Mons. VOYTOT, 2d Amoureux du Théatre de Ve rsailles. 


Currs p'ORCHESTRE. 

Mons. BECQUIE DE PEYREVILLE, ler Violondu 
Imperial des Italiens de Paris. 
Mons. DUVAL, ler Violon du Théatre Lyrique. 
Mons. DALIS, Regisseur Général ex Administrateur des 

Théatres Royaux de Belgique. 


“néatre 











Théatre 











. 
Un Nouceau Programme annoncera le Tableau complet de 
la Troupe. 


ler DEBUT. 


“LA PART DU DIABLE.” 


Opera Comique en 3 Actes, Musique d’ Avner. 





(MADAME FAURE REMPLIRA LE PRINCIPAL I 


“LE MARIAGE AUX LANTERNES.” 


Operette des Bouffes Parisiens; Musiq: 
Jacgvtrs OFFENBACK. 


S'addresser pour la location des Loges et des Stalles & Mr. | 


MITCHELL, Bond Street. 

Prix des Places.—Private Boxes, £1 Ils. 6, £ 
£3 3s. Stalls, 6s. Dress Circle, 4s. Second Cir 
Pit, 2s. Gallery, 1s. 








j R. SAMUEL CLARE respectfully invites 
4J4 the nobility, gentry, and architects to honour him with 
a visit, to inspect the magnificent RENAISSANCE SCREEN, 
from the Charch of St. Luke, Cremona, carved by 
Maria Viani, called Vianino, School of Campi, Cremona, 
1582. Clare's Gallery of Ancient Furniture, Curiosities, 
Armour, &c., 114, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 
HENRY PRATT, Manager. 









j R. and MRS. GERMAN REED EVERY 

EVENING (except Saturday), at eight ; Thursday and 
Saturday afternoons at three, in co popular illustrat ions, 
“OUR HOME CIRCUIT” and “SEA-SIDE STU DIE S$,” 
introducing a variety of amusing amt interesting sketches 
from real life, with characteristic songs, at the ROYAL 
GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.—Last 
nights of Sally Skeggs.— Admission, Is. 2s.; stalls, se. 
cured at the gallery ; ; and at Cramer, Beale. and Co.'s "201, 
Regent Street. 











j LOUIS BLANC will REPEAT his 
¢ FOUR!) LECTURES on the “SALONS” of PARIS 
in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, at the Manrriezon: 
Literary Iystrrutioy, 17. Edward's Street, Portman 
Sqaare, on WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, May 23 and 20, 
and June 6 and 13. 
past Eight o'clock. 
Stalls, 4s. ; ditto for Course, 2s. Reserved Area, 12s. 64d. ; 


ditto for Course, 8s. Unreserved Seats, 1s. each. May be 
obtained at the Institution, and at Mr. Sams’s Roya ul Library, 


1, St. James's Street. 


Antonio | 


To commence each Evening at half- | 


‘GRAND FANCY BAZAAR, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 


Their Royal Highnesses the DUCHESS of CAMBRIDGE 
and the PRINCESS MARY. 
and a number of distinguished Patronesses, 


IN AID OF THE FUNDS OF 


|THE ROYAL BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 





The BAZAAR will be held on the 3ist of MAY, and 
the Ist and 2d of JUNE, 1860, at 


ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
GREAT ATTRACTIONS! 


First Day. 


The only appearance of Count STANISLAUS OSTROROG, 
who has kindly consented to come from Paris to give a 
performance (gratuitously) on his 


NEWLY-INVENTED MELODINA, 


for which he received the Gold Medal. Also, by the kind 
| permission of Colonel Lewis, the BAND of the GRENADIER 
GUARDS will attend. 


Seconp Dar. 
A VOCAL CONCERT, 


Under the direction of Mr. Wattworts, at which several 


. | eminent artistes will assist. 


Between the parts of the Concert, Mr. CARTER, the 
eminent Organist of St. Luke's, Chel has consented to 
play on the magnificent Organ in the Hail. 






Tuimp Day. 


By the kind permission of Lieutenant-Colonel Viscount 
| Ranelagh, the BAND of the SOUTH MIDDLESEX 
VOLUNTEER CORPS will attend. 

Contributions in Needlework, and articles for Sale, will 
be thankfully received and acknowledged if sent to the 
Offices of the Royal Benevolent Society, No. 10, Duke 
Street, St. James's, by W. H. Marrianp, Esq., Secretary. 

Admission each day, 23. 6d.; Children, 1s. 
\ ESSRS. DICKENSON’S EXHIBITION 
a of PORTRAITS and MINIATURES is now OPEN. 
Admission by Address Cards. No. 1144, NEW BOND 
STREET. 








7 XHIBITION oftheSOCIETY of BRITISH 

4 ARTISTS, Incorporated by Royal Charter.— The 
THIRTY-SE TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
SOCIETY is NOW OPEN from 9 a.m. until dusk. Admit- 
} tance 1s. 





T. ROBERTS, Secretary. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mali East. 





ALIS coxbitesran i EXHIBITION, 
Ch -9, CONDUIT STREET, REGENT STREET. 


| 

Parros—IL RH. Tur Pr 

| Now OPEN from Nine till Six, and on TUESDAY EVEN- 
; 

| 


yce Consort. 


INGS, at Seven o'el 





k, for the LECTURES. 


Admission, 





by Professor Donaldson; R. Kerr, ad er, Esq. 
| (of Oxford); G. E. Street, Esq.: E. B. Lamb, Esq.; the 
R. P. Pullan, Esq. 
The Half-Crown Season Tickets admit at all times to the 
Exhibition, and to atl the Lectures. 
JAS FER GUSSON, F.RA 
am P lace. 
. ) TON, F.R.S.B.A., 
Crown Court, Old Broad Street. 





| Rey. Mackenzie Walcott, and 






» Hon. Sees. 





LINNEAN SOCIETY, 

Brretixctox House, PiccapiLty. 

HE ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the 
Li 


BAN SOCIETY will be held here, on THURS- 
24th of this Month, at One o'clock precisely, for 








the EL EC TION of a COUNC ‘IL and OFFICERS for the | 


ensuing Year; and the Members of the Society will after- 
|} wards DINE the THATCHED HOUSE 
| TAVERN, in Street. Dinner to be on the Table 
at half-past Five 








! 
Ek: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


JOHN J. BENNETT, Secretary. 


N.B.—Tickets 
at 20s. each, ma } 
of the Society ; or at the Bar of the Tavern. 


London, 16th May, 1560. 


ling Lone 2 and Coffee, 
e Apartments 











THE VERY CHOICE AND VALUABLE 


COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, 


THE PROPERTY OF 
THE REV. DR: WELLESLEY. 


MESSRS .S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUOTIE yy, 
at their House, No. 13 (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET. 
STRAND, W.C., on SATU RDAY, the 2d day of JUNE, 
1860, at One o'Cloc! p y. the CHOICE and VALU- 
ABLE 4 a LEC T1O: . RAVINGS, the Property of 
the . IL. Welicsle .D. D., Principal of New Inn Hall, 






PART THE SECOND, 
Consisting of a Splendid Series of the WORKS of the 
EARLY ITAL IAN SCHOOL, described in the 15tk 
Bartsch’s “Peintre Graveur,” compri 
Mantegna, Baldini, la, Moc 
Mc xlena, &c., the Gi Tarocchi, 
nary Series of Genuine } 
M. Duchesne, and of the most refin c 
the Sykes, Wilson, and other celebrated Ca 

















May be viewed two days previous, and Catalogues had om 
receipt of two stamps. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
HE EXHIBITION OF THE R OT AS 


ACADEMY is now OPEN. Admi 
till Seven o'clock), One Shilling. Catalogu 





(from Eig 
One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHIC: AL SOCIETY .— 
\ The ANNIVERSARY will be held at BURI INGTON 
HOUSE on MONDAY, the 28th instant, at One pox 
The DINNER will take place at the FREEM ASON’S: 
TAVERN at Seven p.st. precisely. 
The Presipent, EARL DE GREY anp RIPON, in 
the Chair. 








HE LITERARY GAZ ETTE 


Is XOW PUBLISHED AT 
4, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C., 


Where it is requested all Advertisements and Communica- 
tions wili be addressed. 





LAY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
: lOtH MA, 1860. 

NOTICE If HEREBY GIVEN, That a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Pzoprictérs. of this Society 
will be held at the Office, Fiect Street, London, on FRIDAY, 
the 8th day of June.next, at Twelve .o’elsek at Noon, pre- 
cisely, fer the purpose of declaring a division of - the Surphes 
of the Assurance Fund of the Society, in respect of the five 
years ending on 31st December last.. And Notice is Here 
Further Given, That'a Seeond Special General Meeting. will 
be held; -at the like hour and piace, on the’ following 
FRIDAY, the 15th day-of June, for the purpose ef confirm- 
ing the resolution which shall have been agreed to at.such. 
first meeting, in pursuance of the provisions contained in 
the Deed of Settlement. ; And Notice is Hereby Further 
Given, That any person who shall have been assured by.the 
Society for two whole years may, on the production of his 
Policy, and of the last -reeeipt for the premium thereon, be~ 
present at such meeting, At eachof the aaid Meetings the 
Chair shall bv teken at Twelve o'clock precisely. 


By_Order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 





This day is published, Syo., cloth, price 124, 








pp sroatest MEMOIR of the O’BRIENS. 
With Notes, Appendix, and a Genealogical Table of 
| their several Branchls. Compiled from the Irish Anualists. 


Br JOHN O'DONOGHUE, A.M., Barrister-at-Law. 


Dublin: Hoposs, Suita and Co., 194, Grafton Street. 
| London: Srirecns, MarsHAtt and Co. 


HE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S 
DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 128 pages, and 88 cuts, for 14 
1s stemps. 

| Apply direct to W. Aurorp Liorp, Portland Koad. 
| London 1, W. 
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This Day, SECOND EDITION, beautifully printed, feap. 8v0., pp. 316, price 4s. 6d., 


A DICTIONARY 
OF MODERN SLANG, CANT, AND VULGAR 
WORDS; 


" ulgar Language from the Time of Henry VIIL, and GLOSSARIES of TWO 
SECRET LANGUAGES SPOKEN by the WANDERING TRIBES of LONDON, the COSTER- 


With a History of Cant and V 
MONGERS and the PATTERERS. 


By A LONDON ANTIQUARY, 
With Account of the Hieroglyphics used by Vagabonds. 


—— 








*,* Tue Secoxp Eprrioy, ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN, WITH MORE THAN 2,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS, AND A 
MASS OE FRESH INFORMATION. 





“The Author has spared no pains to make his little volume perfect.”—Atheneum. 
Indecency has been omitted from its pages.”"—Examiner, 
“The most complete Work upon the subject.”"—Critic. 


London. JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccapmy, and all Booksellers. 


“ This new Dictionary of Slang is full. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACTES, 
TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.w. 





Oren Damy (Saturpays Exceprep) rrom ELeven to Turee. — Susscriprion, Frve Saiinas 
FOR A YEAR. 





REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


IFE of the Right Rev. MONSIGNOR 
WEEDALL, D.D., Domestic Prelate of his Holiness 
Pope Pius IX., Vicar-General of the Diocese, and Provost 
of the Cathedral Chapter of Birmiugham, and President of 
&t. Mary's College, Oscott; including the Early History of 
Oscott College. 


By F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D., V.G., 
Provost of Northampton. 
London: Loxemax, Greex, Loneman, and Roserrts. 





Just published, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


ESCRIPTIVE and OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Esq. 


London: James Nispet and Co., Berners Street, W. 





Just Published, the 149th Thousand, Price 1s, post free, 
from the Author, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to & 


“ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, whieh px t 
er more frequeut!, 
March 27, 1954 

“ We feel no heettation tn sayin 
of mootety by whom the k will 
whether sach person hold the relat 
or clergyman. —Sen, Evening | 


ints ut the souree of 


mature old 






decline in youth 
pre age."—Daily Tele ph, 
@ that there le no member 
net be found asefal— 
on of a parent, preceptor 
Paper 





New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 

HE TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 

_. LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
RESTORING THE TEETH,” explains their NEW SYS- 
TEM, and may be had, gratis, on application at Messrs. 
Gabriel's Establishments— 

110, REGENT STREET, Wesr (next Mechi’s); 
33 anp 34, LUDGATE HILL, Ciry. 


Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1804—See Dipioma. 
And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS.—A 





(250 Copies only Printed. ] 
This day is published, in 2 vols. medium 4to., cloth, 
price 42s., with Illustrations of the rarer Coins, 


RECORDS of ROMAN HISTORY, from 
CNZUS POMPEIUS to TIBERIUS CONSTAN- 
TINUS, as exhibited on the Roman Coins. 


CotLecteD By FRANCIS HOBLER, 
Formerly Secretary of the Numismatic Society of London. 
“‘Mr. Hobler has been one of the most diligent and liberal 
collectors of Roman coins. The present work is a record of 
the collection formed by him regardless of expense, and it 
is well worthy of the attention of all who wish to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of Roman history. We commend these 
two splendid volumes to the notice alike of historical and of 
purely numismatic students.”—Literary Gazette. 
Westminster: Jouxy Bowyer NicHois and Sons, 

25, Parliament Street. 


SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 


NEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 
a PRICE. — Immediate. and unreserved Sale of the 
Spring and Summer Stock of Ellis, Sandeman, and Rogiére, 
which has been kept in the bonded warehouses waiting 
the Government arrang t quent on the ratifi- 
cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, duty free. 
This reduction, together with: the enormous discount, 
amounting tono less than 543 per cent. from cost price, at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. OTT 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St. Panl’s Churchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unusual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6d. The entire stock of the- 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, hosiery, lace, ribbons, 
jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an immense stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 and 62, St. Paul's. 
Churchyard. Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others- 
will save 13s. 6¢. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus eyery customer for 6s. 6d. realising the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off.—200 pieces black gros de- 
Naples, 2s. 44d. per yard, well worth 3s. 6d. 110 pieces 
double twisted, glossy and warranted pure, 2z. 64d. per yard, 
worth 4s. 4d. 57 pieces treble ducape, endless in wear, 
2s. 94d., worth 4s. 6d. per yard. 200 dress lengths, 12 yards- 
for 1 guinea, worth double. Several hundred robes in rich 
glacé ducape, very stout and handsome, WU. 5s. 6d., warranted 
value 50s, 347 magnificent black Lyons glacé robes, fast 
dyes, cost bankrupts 3/, 3s., will be cleared out at 1} guineas. 
A large parcel of pure Italian floss-silk rebes, stout, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 2/. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas. 47 pieces of 
the richest French glacé silks, of unequalled brightness and 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to split, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d. 190 dress pieces of rich black moire an— 
tique, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 5/. 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 2U. 18s. 6d. for nine yards, 
double width. 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 34 guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice. A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadere 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked Ll. 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided bargains. 590 rich broad flounced silk 
robes, variously rich in detail, cost bankrupts 42, will be 
cleared at 2} guineas, 310 richest broché bar, and figured 
two flounced robes, down in the catalogue at 90s., for 
3 guineas. Several hundred superb and costly black silk 
robes, various, suited to ladies of rank, will be sold for 
4 guineas each, worth from 8 to 12 guineas. Coloured and 
other Silks, Duty free and Discount off.—200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. 11d. the robe, o nal cost 21. 30 
pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 12. 4s. 6¢., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glac¢, broché, plaid, chené, French reps, and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the full robe ; 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 57. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
as Poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chené; flounced 
silks, moire antique, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in eXcellent taste and condition, cost 
61, may be picked from at 22 18s. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated at 3/. 10s., reduced to 1/. 15s. 6d. 
for 12 ells. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 1/. 18s, 6d., are worth double. Superb 
Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 











NEW DISCOVERY. 
Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBER as a base for 
GABRIEL'S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS, 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will last a life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted ; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort, 
arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
flexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or simell, mastication and articulation 
being guaranteed, even in cases where 





other methods have 





failed 

The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 
cost 


American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 


most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 7/., 
may be had at 3} guineas. Real Irish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/., reduced to 2/. 5s. 
110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 3} guineas the full robe ; 
these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 


| even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 


| 5a. 2d. 





viacé silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
ls. 64d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
robe. 300 pieces, ls. ll4d. per yard, wide width, worth 2/. 
the robe. ‘4 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
glacé Levantine silks, all at 2s. 64d. per yard, estimated value 
140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1/. 3s. 6d. the 
robe, worth 2/. 5s. 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 14 guineas 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s, 210 diagonal gros 
d’Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s, 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glac¢ silks, mantles, duty free, worth 3/. each, are 
all marked 1. ls. 570 French mantles of exquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked 1} guineas each, 
many amongst them containing 12 yards of wide width glacé, 
and are really worth 4/. to 5. The superb and costly Stock 
in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
Patterns post free-—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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J. F. HOPE'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

In 2 yols., post 8vo., price 21s., 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

By A. J. MALEY. 


Of this work M. Guizot has expressed an opinion that— 
“Tt contains curious details, narrated with great impartiality 
and independence of thought’ *—I1 contient des details curieuse 
racontes avec une grande équité et liberté Wesprit. 


In 2 vols., price 21s. 
THE OLD CHATEAU. 
By M. LEJEUNE. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 
THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’S. 
From the DIARY of a PHYSICIAN. 
In 1 vol, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. 
By L. L. D. 
“A Talse Step in Life” is as favourable a specimen as 
we have seen for a long time of the sort of book which 


an accomplished English Lady would be likely to write.” 
—Saturday Review. 


In 1 vol. post Svo, price 10s. 6d, 
PERSUASIONS. 
By the REV. J. H. BALL, St. Andrew's Church, Holborn. 


In 1 vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d.; Illustrated, 
MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 
By A LADY. 


Second Edition, in a few days, 
SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 
By AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
Who stood by his knee in Youth, and sat at his table in 
Manhood. 


London: J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., pp. 224, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
HE DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMAN. Translated from the German. 
By M. ANNA CHILDS. 
Trupyer and Co., 


London: 60, Paternoster Row. 





REDUCTION OF WINE DUTIES. 
On June 1, crown 8vo., price 5s., 
RENCH WINES AND VINEYARDS, 
and How to Find Them. By CYRUS REDDING, 
Esq., Author of “ Modern Wines,” &c., &c. 

*,* This Work will enable any one to select and import 
French Wines. It is thoroughly practical, and will be found 
as useful to Consumers as it will prove invaluable to the 
Wine Trade. 

London: Hoviston and Wr IGHT, 65, Paternoster Row. 


_—sMIR, HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 28. 6d.; post free, 
32 stamps, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By 
WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 
London: Henry RexsHaw, 356, Strand. 











Now ready, 1 vol., post 8vo., price 10s, 6d., cloth boards, 
LKERTON RECTORY. By the Rev. J. 
PYCROFT, Author of “Twenty Years in the 
Church,” &e. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
—These most powerful remedies constitute a materia 
medica in themselves, for there is no internal or external 
disorder controllable by medicine for which the one or the 
other of them is not a positive remedy. In some cases both 
are needed simultaneously. Eruptions, tumours, scrofula, 
scurvy, cancer, asthma, rheumatism, gout, and dropsy, 
entirely subside and disappear under the joint-action of 
these admirable medicines; and in cases of indigestion, 
sick-headache, biliousness, liver complaints, debility, and 
other disorders originating in the internal organs, the Pills 
produce the most beneficial results imaginable. They are 
composed of rare balsams of the most benign and gentle 
nature, without the admixture of one grain of any deleterion 
substance. 











BEWARE 
SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATION OF 
J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 


OF 





This day, in 2 Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


AUFHA AND OMEGA. A Series of Scrip- | 


ture Studies, forming a History of the Past Events and | 


Characters in Scripture By GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
Author of “‘ The Bards of the Bible,” &c. 


Artuvur HALt, Virtve and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, post 8vo., price 5s. cloth, gilt, 


HE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD ; 
@ WHAT BECAME OF THEM. Reprinted 
“ Chambers’ Journal.” 


Artuvur Hawt, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 


and 
from 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 


Price 5s. cloth, 7s, half-bound (Roxburgh style), 19s. 6d. 
antique morocco, 


\ OLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. | 


Printed by WHITTINGHAM, with Eight Illustrations by 
ABSOLON. 


“ A delightful edition. The fine old type and thick paper 
make this volume attractive to any lover of books.”—£din- 
burgh Guardian. 


“Mr. Absolon’s graphic sketches add greatly to the inte- 
rest of the volame.”—Art Journal. 


GrirritH and Farray, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


(, OVERNMENT 





UPON FIRST 
PRINCIPLES. Illustrated Analogically, Historically, 
and Statistically. By Jno. Grossmiru. All Denominations 
of Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined 
Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 
find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 


Prrer & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 5s.; handsomely bound 
in morocco, for presentation, 10s. 


TRE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 

“ The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage 
of not only giving the name of the author of each passage 
quoted, but also its precise place in his works.”—Notes and 
Queries. 


London: WuitraKer and Co, 


R. 

D DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
| eee and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, M.R.C.8. (ex 
Army Medical Staff), to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
| Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrheea, 
| and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
| indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invalu- 
| able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 
ous Testimonials by Phy sicians and surgeons are given :— 
From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon ‘Anatomy and Physiology at 

St. George's School of Medicine :—‘ I have no hesitation in 

stating, after a fair trial of Chlorodyne, that I have never 
| met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 

and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
| diarrhoea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied 
| with the results.’ 
| From Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galway, Scotland :—“I con- 
| sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 
| Dr. Lee Hogg says :—‘* The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M'Grigor Croft, late Army Staff, says:-—‘* It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :—‘ Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhoea.” 

From C. ¥. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:—‘“‘As an 
astringent in severe diarrhea, and an antispasmodic in colic 
with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable. In uterine affections I have found it 
extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None genuine without 
the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 


NOTHER CURE 
i COUGH BY DR. 





OF ASTHMATIC 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. J. Richardson, bookseller, Seaham, 
May 1, 1860.—‘*Gentlemen,—Having for some time been 
troubled with asthma and cough, and not being able to get 
any medicine that would relieve me, I was recommended to 
try Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, and before I had finished 
one box I was nearly well. Whenever I get a cold and re- 
turn of cough I take some of the wafers, which give me im- 
mediate relief.—I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c., T. B. BRowy.” 
—To singers and public speakers, Dr. Locock’s Wafers are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 1}d., 2s. 9d., and lls, per 
box. Sold by all druggists, 














a is 
* WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen’ 's home use, viz., Naval and Military aniferms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown 
Woolwich. 


SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 


(opposite H.M. Dockyards): 





BEX YNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 

CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 


Money Orders to Jonny Bennett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside. 


TRADE in MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 
* This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 








The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
vour for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
\LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 


the only Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as 
some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 
sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 
all our customeys to be careful, when purchasing, to see that 
the word GLEN SIELD is on each packet, to copy which is 
felony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con- 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrz ry Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 

EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s. per dozen. 

Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contai 
Cross cheques ‘“* Bank of London.” . Price 


application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





n a femittance 
lists forwarded om 











HE BUCKS HERALD, 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 

JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 

circulation in Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 
BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19, 000; Bucks Chronicle, 6,460. 


UXBRIDGE 





“WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 
on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness.—Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 

This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific exerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
delicacy of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 

Cavtion.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ROWLANDS'” preceding that of the Article on the 
Wrapper or Label. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 








Beware of Spurious Imitations. 




















THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 





This Day, SECOND EDITION, beautifully printed, feap. 8v0., pp. 316, price 4s. 6d., 


A DICTIONARY 


OF MODERN SLANG, 


CANT, AND VULGAR 


WORDS; 


With a History of Cant and Vulgar 


from the Time of Henry VIEL, and GLOSSARIES of TWO 


SECRET LANGUAGES SPOKEN by the WANDERING TRIBES of LONDON, the COSTER- 


MONGERS and the PATTERERS. 


By A LONDON ANTIQUARY., 
With Account of the Hieroglyphics used by Vagabonds. 





*,* Tue Secoxp Eprrion, ENTIRELY RE-WRITTEN, WITH MORE THAN 2,000 ADDITIONAL WORDS, AND A 
MASS OE FRESH INFORMATION. 





“The Author has spared no pains to make his little volume perfect.”—Athenzum 
“This new Dictionary of Slang is full. Indecency has been omitted from its pages.""—Examiner. 
“The most complete Work upon the subject.’-—Critic. 


London. JOHN CAMDEN HOTTEN, Piccaprity, and all Booksellers. 





UNDER THE SANCTION OF 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF BOTH PROVINCES. 





REGISTRY FOR CURATES, CURACIES, 


TEMPORARY DUTY, 
AND TITLES FOR HOLY ORDERS, 


No. 7, WHITEHALL, LONDON, S.W. 





Oren Damy (Saturpays Exceprep) rrom Exeven to Turee. — Supscriprioy, Five Suiumes 
FOR A YEAR. 





REV. S. FLOOD JONES, Secretary. 





Just published, in 12mo., price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


IFE of the Right Rev. MONSIGNOR 
WEEDALL, D.D.,. Domestic Prelate of his Holiness 
Pope Pius FX., Vicar-Genéral-of the Diocese, and Provost 
of the Cathedral Chapter of Birmingham, and President of 
St. Mary's College, Oscott; including the Early History of 

Oscott College. 

By F. C. HUS D.D., V.G., 
Provost ef Northampton. 


London: Loxemax, Green, Loney, and Roserts. 





Just published, crown 8vo., 5s., cloth, 


phen: and OTHER POEMS. 
By CHARLES BAYLY, Esq. 


London: James Nispet and Co., Berners Street, W. 





dust Published, the 149th Thousand, Price 1s. post free, 
* from the Author, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CAUSE and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
Directions for restoration to Health and Vigour ; being a Medi- 
cal Essay on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and 6 to 8. 


*‘ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little — which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature ald age.”"—Daily Tele: 
Slack 37, 100 age."—Daily Telegraph, 

“We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
ef society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether sach person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 
a clergyman." —Sen, Evening Paper, 


New Edition (1860), post free, Three Stamps, 


TRE TREATISE, GABRIEL on the 
“LOSS AND ONLY EFFECTUAL MEANS OF 
er ee — TEETH,” explaims their NEW SYS- 
TEM, and may had, on lication at Messrs. 
Gabriel's To cre mapa a 
110, REGENT STREET, Wesr (next Mechi’s) ; 
33 anpD 34, LUDGATE HILL, Ciry. 


Particularly observe the name, and that the entrance is up 
the private passage between the State Fire Office and Ben- 
son, Silversmith. 

Established 1804—See Diploma. 

And at 134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
TEETH, SELF-ADHESIVE, WITHOUT SPRINGS. —A 
NEW DISCOVERY. 

Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


Messrs. GABRIEL call attention to a new and invaluable 
improvement, being the application of their patent CORAL- 
ITE GUM-COLOURED INDIA-RUBBEKR as a base for 
GABRIEL’S CELEBRATED MINERAL TEETH and 
FLEXIBLE GUMS. 

The extraordinary advantages attained are well worthy of 
note. One set generally will last a life time. Neither stumps 
nor teeth are extracted ; sharp edges are avoided, an amount 
of suction with a degree of lightness (almost fabulous) are 
obtained; together with much greater ease and comfort, 
| arising from the utter absence of metal, while from the 
fiexibility of the agent employed pressure is entirely ob- 
viated. It is permanent, wholesome, and more congenial to 
the mouth than bone or gold, and is warranted to remain 
free from either taste or smell, mastication and articulation 
a guaranteed, even in cases where other methods have 
ailec 





The best materials, with first-class workmanship only em- 
| ployed, and are supplied at less than half the ordinary 
cost. 


American Mineral Teeth from £4 4s. the set. 


| 
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[250 Copies only Printed. } 
This day is published, in 2 vols. medium 4to., cloth, 
price 42s., with Mlustrations of the rarer Coins, 
ECORDS of ROMAN HISTORY, from 
CNAUS POMPEIUS to TIBERIUS CONSTAN- 
TINUS, as exhibited on the Roman Coins. 
Cottectep sy FRANCIS HOBLER, 
Formerly Secretary of the Numismatic Society of London. 
“Mr. pt f oanalipor ag Fy a Doe 1 geben 
collectors of Roman coins. The present is a record of 
the collection f by him regardless of expense, and it 
is well worthy of the attention of all who wish to obtain a 
thorough knowledge of Roman history. We commend these 
two splendid volumes to the notice alike of historical and of 
purely numismatic students."—Zi Gazette. 
Westminster: Joux Bowyer Nicuoxs and Sons, 
25, Parliament Street. 


SILKS EXTRAORDINARILY CHEAP. 
NEW SPRING GOODS AT HALF 
PRICE. — Immediate. and unreserved Sale of the: 





the Government arrangement consequent 

cation of the Commercial Treaty with France, and has 
now been cleared under the New Tariff, duty free. 
This reduction, together with~ the enormous ant, 
amounting tono less than 543 per cent. from cost price, at 
which the whole stock was purchased by Messrs. OTT 
BROTHERS & CO., 61 and 62, St, Panl's Churchyard, will 
ensure to every purchaser the unusual advantage of the real 
value of One Sovereign for 6s. 6d, The entire stock of the- 
above bankrupts, consisting of silks, shawls, mantles, dress 
fabrics, mohairs, reps, droguets, gloves, gyn, oemanboogerwr 
jewellery, ornaments, &c., together with an stock 
of Irish linens, sheetings, towellings, long-cloths, prints, 
flannels, petticoats, a portion of which have been cut from 
the looms to facilitate the realisation of the estate by the 
Assignees, will be submitted on MONDAY and the three 
following days, without reserve, at 61 P 
Churchyard. Large consumers, hotel proprietors, and others: 
will save 13s. 6d. in the pound by purchasing from the fol- 
lowing lots. Thus every customer for 6s. 6d. realising the 
net cost worth of One Sovereign: Black Silks Catalogue, 
Duty Free and Discount off.—200 pieces 


dyes, cost bankrupts 3/. 3s., will be out at 14 guineas. 
A large parcel of pure Italian floss-silk robes, stout, rich, 
and exceedingly handsome, are all marked 2/. the long robe 
of 12 ells; these goods are cheap at 4 guineas, 47 pieces of 
the richest French glacé silks, of unequalled brightness and. 
lustre, thick, full, and soft, warranted not to it, 3s. 6d. per 
yard, worth 7s. 6d. 190 dress pieces of rich b an— 
tique, warranted all pure silk, cost bankrupts 5/. 10s., have 
been marked the low price of 21. 18s. 6d. for nine yards, 
double width. 10 pieces rich brocaded ditto, 34 guineas the 
full robe, are worthy of special notice: A large lot of black 
silk flouncings with trimmings complete, with Bayadére- 
satin stripes, handsome and good, are all marked 17. 5s. 6d. ; 
these are decided 590 rich broad flounced silk 


other Silks, Duty free and Discount off.—200 dresses, small 
fancy checked silks, 19s. 1ld. the robe, original cost 27. 

pieces superior Piccolomini bars, all at 11. 4s. 6d., worth 50s. 
1,500 plain glac¢, broché, plaid, chené, French and 
other silks various, have been marked at 2/. the robe ; 
these goods could not be bought in the usual course of busi- 
ness under 5/7. A grand selection in Paris fancy silks, such 
as Poult de Soies, gros de Naples, glace, chené;"flounced 
silks, moire antique, and other robes, the newest styles and 
colours, rich qualities, in eXcéellent taste and condition, cost 
61., may be picked from at 2/, 18s. 6d. 400 evening and 
dinner silks, various, estimated at 3/. 10s., reduced to 11. 15s. 6d. 
for 12 elis. A large lot of rich reps, taffetas, in bright 
colours, marked 11 18s. 6d, are worth double. Superb 
Lyons brocaded silk robes, all colours, in the purest and 
most graceful arrangements, down in the catalogue at 7/., 
may be had at 3} guineas. Real [rish poplins, in the richest 
tartan and fancy plaids, original price 4/., reduced to 2/. 5s. 
110 rich moire antiques of best quality, the water magnifi- 
cently defined, colours perfection, at 3} guineas the full rebe ; 
these superb productions are only occasionally to be obtained 
even at the highest prices. A considerable parcel of check 
giaré silks, suitable for evening wear, bright and glossy, 
ls. 6$d. per yard. 500 garment silks, in checked, striped, and 
diagonal patterns, cost bankrupts 45s., for One Sovereign the 
robe. 300 pieces, ls. 114d. per yard, wide width, worth 27, 
the robe. 94 pieces of handsome silk reps, treble shaded 
giaeé Levantine silks, all at 2s. 64d. per yard, estimated valae 
5s. 2d. 140 dresses in the new rifle stripes, 1/. 3s. 6d. the 
robe, worth 21. 5s, 54 pieces of rich silk droguets, 1} guineas 
the long robe of 12 ells, really worth 70s. 210 diagonal gros 
d@’Afriques, 2 guineas, worth at least 90s. 810 new Paris 
shapes, in glacé silks, mantles, duty free, worth 37. each, are 
all marked 1. ls. 570 French maniles of exquisite taste and 
very rich in quality, have been marked |} guineas each, 
many amongst them containing 12 yards of ;wide width glacé, 
and are really worth 4/. to 5. The superb and costly Stock 


in Trade of a general Mourning Establishment at half-price. 
Patterns post free-—Messrs. AMOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
61 and 62, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
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J. F. HOPE'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

In 2 vols., post 8vo., price 21s., 
HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
REIGN OF WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 

By A. J. MALEY. 


Of this work M. Guizot has expressed an opinion that— 
“Tt contains curious details, narrated with great impartiality 
and independence of thought”—II contient des details curieuse 
racontes avec une grande équité et liberté d'ésprit. 


In 2 vols., price 21s. 
THE OLD CHATEAU. 
By M. LEJEUNE. 
In 3 vols., post 8vo., price 31s. 6d., 
THE MADMAN OF ST. JAMES’S. 
From the DIARY of a PHYSICIAN. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
A FALSE STEP IN LIFE. 
By L. L. D. 
“A False Step in Life” is as favourable a specimen as 
we have seen for a long time of the sort of book which 


an accomplished English Lady would be likely to write.” 
—Saturday Review. 


Tn 1 vol, post Svo, price 10s. 6d. 
PERSUASIONS. 
By the REV. J. H. BALL, St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn. 
In 1 vol., post 8vo., price 10s. 6d.; Illustrated, 
MY EXPERIENCES IN AUSTRALIA. 
By A LADY. 
Second Edition; in a few days, 
SHERIDAN AND HIS TIMES. 


By AN OCTOGENARIAN, 
Who stood by his knee in Youth, and sat at his table in 
Manhood. 


London: J. F. Horr, 16, Great Marlborough Street. 





This day, in 2 Vols., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 
AUrHA AND OMEGA. A Series of Scrip- 


ture Studies, forming a History of the Past Events and 
Characters in Scripture By GEORGE GILFILLAN, 
Author of “The Bards of the Bible,” &c. 


ArtTuur Hatt, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, post 8vo., price 5s. cloth, gilt, 


HE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD ; and 
d WHAT BECAME OF THEM. Reprinted from 
* Chambers’ Journal.” 


Anrruvr Haty, Virtve and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 


Price 5s. cloth, 7s. half-bound (Roxburgh style), 19s. 6d. 
antique morocco, 


‘OLDSMITH’S VICAR of WAKEFIELD. 
Printed by WuITTINGHAM, with Eight Illustrations by 
ABSOLON. 
“ A delightful edition. The fine old type and thick paper 
make this volume attractive to any lover of books.”—Zdin- 
burgh Guardian. 


“Mr. Absolon’s graphic sketches add greatly to the inte- 
rest of the volume.”—Art Journal. 


GrirFitH and Farran, Corner of St. Paul's Churchyard. 


OVERNMENT UPON FIRST 

PRINCIPLES. [Illustrated Analogically, Historically, 

and Statistically. By Jxo.Grossmira. All Denominations 

of Modern and Ancient Constitutions carefully examined. 

Statesmen and lovers of just and intelligent Progress will 

find in it a Compilation of Remarkable Facts and Monetary 
Calculations essentially connected with this day. 


Prerr & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, Second Edition, price 5s.; handsomely bound 
in morocco, for presentation, 10s. 


HE BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
QUOTATIONS. 
“ The selection is a very good one, and has the advantage 


of not only giving the name of the author of each passage 
quoted, but also its precise place in his works."—Notes and 


London; Wurrraxer and Co, 


Just published, 1 8vo., pp. 224, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
HE 


DIARY OF A POOR YOUNG 
GENTLEWOMAN. Translated from the German. 


By M. ANNA CHILDS. 


London: Trtsyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





REDUCTION OF WINE DUTIES. 
On June 1, crown 8vo., price 5s., 
RENCH WINES AND VINEYARDS, 
and How to Find Them. By CYRUS REDDING, 
Esq., Author of ‘‘ Modern Wines,” &., &c. 

*,* This Work will enable any one to select and import 
French Wines. It is thoroughly practical, and will be found 
as useful to Consumers as it will prove invaluable to the 
Wine Trade. 

London: Hovtstoy and Wricat, 65, Paternoster Row. 


MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS, 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d.; post free, 
52 stamps, 
HE EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE; 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. By 
WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear, Soho Square. 


London: Henry Rexsnaw, 356, Strand. 
Now ready, 1 vol, post 8vo., price 10s. 64., cloth boards, 


LEER ION RECTORY. By the Rev. J. 
PYCROFT, Author of “ Twenty Years in the 








| Chareh,” &c. 


L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 


—These most powerful remedies constitute a materia 
medica in themselves, for there is no internal or external 
disorder controllable by medicine for which the one or the 
other of them is not a positive remedy. In some cases both 
are needed simultaneously. Eruptions, tumours, scrofula, 
scurvy, cancer, asthma, rheumatism, gout, and’ dropsy, 
entirely subside and disappear under the joint-action of 
these admirable medicines; and in cases ‘of indigestion, 
sick-headache, biliousness, liver complaints, debility, and 
other disorders originating in the internal organ, the Pills 
ee the most beneficial results imaginable. They are 

d of rare bal of the most benign and gentle 
netare without the admixture of one grain of any deleterion 
substance. 











BEWARE 
OF SPURIOUS AND DANGEROUS COMPOUNDS 
SOLD IN IMITATION OF 


D®: J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.—Certain dishonest and unprincipled Chemists 
piratically apply this name to worthless compounds—a name 
invented and applied by Dr. J. C. Browne, MRCS. (er 
| Army Medical Staff), to his great discovery, which is so 
extraordinarily curative in Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, 
| Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, Headaches, Hysteria, Diarrhea, 
and Diptheria. To Families, Invalids, and Travellers it is 
indispensable, and medical authority pronounces it invala- 
able. As a proof of its efficacy, a few extracts from numer- 
ous Testimonials by Physicians and surgeons are given :— 

From W. Vesalius Pettigrew, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S,, Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon ‘Anatomy and Physiology at 
St. George’s School of Medicine :—‘‘ I have no hesitation in 
stating, after a fair trial of Chlorodyne, that I have never 
met with any medicine so efficacious as an antispasmodic 
and sedative. I have used it in consumption, asthma, 
diarrheea, and other diseases, and am most perfectly satistied 
with the results.’ 

From Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galway, Scotland :—“I con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. Lee Hogg says :—“* The more I use it the more satisfied 
am I of its great usefulness.” 

Dr. M‘Grigor Croit, late Army Staff, says :—*‘ It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Gibbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta :-—“ Two doses 
completely cured me of diarrhea.” 

From C. V. Ridout, Esq., Surgeon, Egham:—“ As an 
astringent in severe diarrheea, and an antispasmodic in colic 
with cramps in the abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As 
a sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloreux, its effects were 
very remarkable, In uterine affections I have found it 
extremely valuable.” 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d., by the Sole 
Agent and Manufacturer, J.T. DAVENP ORT, 33, Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square, London; or sent car- 
riage-free on receipt of stamps or Post-office order, and with 
Professional Testimonials enclosed. None genuine without 








the words “Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne” engraved 
on the Government Stamp. 
NOTHER CURE OF ASTHMATIC 


vi COUGH BY DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—From Mr. J. Richardson, bookseller, Seaham, 
May 1, 1860,—‘*Gentlemen,—Having for some time been 
troubled with asthma and cough, and not being able to get 
any medicine that would relieve me, I was recommended to 
try Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic Wafers, and before I had finished 
one box I was nearly well. Whenever I get a cold and re- 
turn of cough I take some of the wafers, which give me im- 
mediate relief—I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c., T. B. Browy.” 
—To singers and public speakers, Dr. Locock’s Wafers are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice. They 
have a pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d, 2s. 9d, and lls, per 
box. Sold by all druggists, 











S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
* WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlémen’s home use, viz., Naval and bey ett uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and ‘workmanship ; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture oe 
eamp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &c., 
Suited to all climates. 

Manufactory, Silvertown | (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 
Woolwich. 





ENNETTS WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, in gold and silver, in great variety, of 
every construction and ‘price, from 3 to 60 guineas. Every 
watch skilfally examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Jonx Benyett, Watch Manufactory, 
65 and 64, Cheapside 


TRADE MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tse Lancer states, 
“‘ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 


The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, pre- 
pared by a process Patented for the Three Kingdoms and 
France, and wherever it becomes known obtains great fa- 
vour for PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANGE ; all 
the uses of the finest arrowroot, and-especially suited to the 
delicacy of CHILDREN and INVALIDS. 


BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers to Her Majesty the Queen: 
Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH is 

the only Starch used in her Majesty’s Laundry, and as 

some unprincipled parties are now making and offering for 

sale an imitation of the Glenfield Starch, we hereby caution 

all our ee be careful, when purchasing, to see that 

ae TREAD ds curends packet, So ecby: whiatt te 
elony. 


WOTHERSPOON & CO., GLASGOW and LONDON. 
¢ : 


DENMAN, 


NTRODUCER of the SOUTH AFRICAN 
PORT, SHERRY, &c. Finest importations, 20s. per 
dozen, BOTTLES INCLUDED (an advantage greatly ap- 
preciated by the public, and a constantly increasing con~ 
nection), saving the great annoyance of returning them. 
A Pint Sample of both for 24 Stamps. 
Wrxz rv Cask forwarded free to any Railway Station in 
England. 





EXCELSIOR BRANDY, Pale or Brown, 15s. per gallon, 
or 30s, per dozen. 


Terms, Cash.—Country orders must contain a remittance 
Cross cheques “ Bank of London.” Price lists forwarded on 
application. 

JAMES L. DENMAN, 
65, Fenchurch Street, corner of Railway Place, London. 





HE BUCKS HERALD, UXBRIDGE 

ADVERTISER, AND WINDSOR AND ETON 

JOURNAL, published at Aylesbury, has the largest 

circulation ia Buckinghamshire. Vide last Stamp Returns. 
BUCKS HERALD, 39,000; 


Aylesbury News, 30,000; Windsor Express, 26,000; Buck- 
inghamshire Advertiser, 19, 000; Bucks Chronicle, 6, 460. 





WHITE AND SOUND TEETH 
Are indispensable to PERSONAL ATTRACTION, and to 
health and longevity, by the proper mastication of food. 


ROWLANDS* ODONTO 
on PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


Compounded of ORIENTAL INGREDIENTS, is of inesti- 
mable value in Preserving and ifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath pure 
and fragrant. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes 
spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness —Price 
2s. 9d. per box. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR. 
This Royally-patronised and Ladies’ esteemed Specific ¢xerts 
the most soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, 
eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations, 
produces a healthy purity of complexion, and a softness and 
Saar of Skin.—Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
Cactiox.—The only genuine of each bears the name of 
“ROWLANDS"” preceding that of the Article on the 
by ag or Label. 
By. A ROWLAND and SONS, 20, HATTON 
GARDEN , London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations, 
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NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR TYNDALL. 





Just ready, with illustrations, post 8vo., 


THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Narrative of various Excursions among them, and. 
an Account of Three Years’ Observations and Experiments 
on their Motion, Strueture, and General Phenomena. 
By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institution 
of Great Britain. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 





USEFUL BOOKS FOR FAMILIES. 


The following Works may now be had. 


MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY, 
Founded on principles of Economy and Practical Know- 
ledge, and adapted for the Use of Private Families. 
2301u THOUSAND. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 

ir 


HOUSEHOLD SURGERY: 


Or, HINTS on EMERGENCIES.. Bx JOHN SOUTH, 
Scrceox. Vith Thousand. Woodcuts. l2mo. 4s. éd. 


PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN 
GARDENING FOR LADIES. 


By Mrs. LOUDON. 


With a Calendar of Operations for every Month in the Year. 
Sth Edition. Woodceuts. 12mo, 5s, 


RATIONAL ARITHMETIC for YOUNG 
PERSONS. 


Br Mrs. G. R. PORTER. 
Second Edition. 12mo. 3s. €¢. 
HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR QUOTA- 

TIONS from ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

Third Edition. 12mo. 5s. 


Jounx Murray, Albemarle Street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. SMILES. 


Now ready, 20th Thousand, post Svo,, 6s., 
SELF HELP. With Illustrations of 
Character and Conduct. 

Br SAMUEL SMILES, 


Author of the “ Life of George Stephenson.” 
By the same Author, THE 
STORY of GEORGE STEPHENSON’S 
LIFE. 


Arranged from the larger work. 10th Thousand. With 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo. és. 


Joux Mcrray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S BIBLICAL DICTIONARY. 





Now ready, with Plans of Jerusalem and Woodcuts, 
Vol. L, medium Svo., 42s., 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE; 


Comprising its Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and 
Natural History. 


Eprrep sy Wu. SMITH, LL.D., 
Editor of the “* Dictionaries of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biography, Mythology, and Geography.” 
Among the Contributors to this important work (which 
will be completed in two vols.), are the following :— 
Bishop of Calcutta. Dean of Canterbury. 
Canon Stanley. Lord Arthur Hervey. 
Provost of Queen's Coll., Rey. J. 8. Howson. 
Oxford. Rey. Dr. Hessey. 
Professor Ellicott. Rey. George Rawlinson. 
Rev. B. F. Westcott. Mr. Grove, 
Mr. Fergusson. &e. &e, 


“We may be quite sure that a work, among the leading 
contributors to which we firid such men as Alford, Cotton, 
Ellicott, Howson, Layard, Plumptre, Rawlinson, Stanley, 
Thomson, and Westeott, will afford a faithful representa- 
tion of the existing state of Biblical knowledge. From such 
names as these the reader is unquestionably entitled to form 
the highest expectations ; and we will venture to say that he 
will not be disappointed.”"—Literary Garette. ; 


Jony Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MR. LESLIE'S: PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 
Next week, with Portrait of the Author, 2 yols., 
post 8vo,, 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
By the late CHARLES ROBERT LESLIE, R.A., with a 
Prefatory Essay, including Extracts from his Correspon- 
dence with Washington Irving, and other Friends. 
By TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





UNIFORM WITH 
HALLAM'S HISTORY OF LITERATURE. 


Just ready, one volume, 8vo., A 


HISTORY of FLEMISH LITERATURE, 


Aud its Celebrated Authors. From the 12th Century 
to the Present Time, 


By OCTAVE DELEPIERRE. 


“Mr. Hallam, in his introduction to ‘The Literature of 
Europe,’ has in a great measure overlooked Dutch authors, 
quoting only a few names of European celebrity, of eompa- 
ratively recent times, and he has altogether omitted Flemish 
writers and their works. ‘The well-merited fame of his 
book, and its great authority, suggested to me the idea of 
making up in some degree for this omission, and of giving 
to the English public a sketch of these neglected authors.” — 
Author's Preface. 


Jons Murray, Albemarle Street. 





MR. DARWIN'S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, Fifth Thousand, post 8vo., 14s., 


On the Origin of Species by Means of 
Natural Selection ; 


Or, the Preservation of Favoured Races in the Struggle for 
Life. ‘ 
By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 
IL 
Also, uniform with the above, 10th Thousand, 
post 8yo., 9s., 


THE VOYAGE of a NATURALIST ; 


Being a Journal of Researches into the Natural History and 
Geology of Cuntries visited during a Voyage Round the 
World. 

By CHARLES DARWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 


Joun Mcuruay, Albemarle Street. 





THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 


Now ready, with Plans, Svo., 15s., 


The SECRET HISTORY of EVENTS 
during the French Invasion of Russia, and 
Retreat of the French Army in 1812. 


By GENERAL SIR ROBERT WILSON, K.M.T., 
British Commissioner at Head Quarters of the 
Russian Army. 

“Sir Robert Wilson’s book abounds in new and striking 
illustrations of events and incidents. He does justice to 
both parties in this war of giants. The world had never 
seen such a campaign of six months as this, honestly and 
earlessly described by an impartial and perfectly compe- 
tent witness. It is not to be read without many conflicting 
emotions of admiration, horror, and disgust. There is 
abundanee, too, of excellent instruction in the book.”— 
Athenzum. 

Joun Mrrray, Albemarle Street. 


COMPLETION OF ~ RAWLINSON’S 
HERODOTUS.” 





Now ready, with Maps and Woodcuts, the fourth and 
concluding Volume of 


The HISTORY of HERODOTUS; 


A New English Version, from the Text of Gaisford. Edited, 
with copious Notes and Essays, Historical and Ethno- 
graphical, by 


Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., 
Assisted by SIR HENRY RAWLINSON, K.C.B., and SIR 
J. G. WILKINSON, F.R.S, 

* Worthy to take rank in its own kind with the works of 
Thirlwall, and Grote, and Mure, and Gladstone. And let it 
be said, once for all, that the book is a great book.”— 
Guardian. 

“Mr. Rawlinson's. biography of Herodotus is a credit to 
his University, no less than to himself,"—7imes. 

Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street. 








{No. 99 (2259)—Nev Ss, 


NEW GIRL’S BOOK. 
In foolscap 8vo., cloth gilt, priee 3s. 6d., 
VERY GIRL’S. BOOK: A Con- 


pendium of Entertaining. Amusements for Recreation 
in Home Circles. . By MISS'LAWFORD. 


This very useful Work, which extends to nearly 400 pages, 
contains One Hundred and Twenty-nine diverting Games, 
Foreign and English’; several charming Rondes with Music ; 
some capital Acting Proverbs; with an extensive collection 
of Enigmas, Charades, Conundrams, and Forfeits ; to which 
is added a choice selection of the most modern and elegant 
kinds of Ladies’ Work, comprising amongst other varieties 
Embroidery in Silk, Velvet, Gold, Feathers, &c.; Feather 
and Wax Flowers and Fruit; Ornamental Leather Work: 
Potichomanie; Staining and Painting on Glass; Oriental 
Tinting ; Painting on Silk and Velvet; Chinese and French 
Lacquer-Work ; Coral Baskets, and Ornamental Paper Cut- 
ting for Stoves and other purposes. 


London: 
RovtTLepGE, Warne, & Rovtiepes, Farringdon Strect. 





In foolscap Svo., cloth, price 2a, 6d., 


(LROLOMO AL GOSSIP ; or Stray Chapters 
on Earth and Ocean. By PROFESSOR D. T. AN- 
STEAD, M.A., F-R.S., Lecturer on Geology at R.E.L Mili- 
tary College, at Addiscombe, 
London ; 
RovTLEDGE, Warne, & RovurLepes, Farringdon Street. 





THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE OLD 
POETS. 


In continuation of ‘ Routledge’s Shakspere,” 

Edited by Howard Staunton, and Ilustrated by John Gilbert 

(The Last Part of which is now published), 

Is now Publishing, 
A Two-fold Monthly Issne, in Surnime Parts, of 

MHE OLD DRAMATISTS AND THE 

OLD POETS. Handsomely printed in royal Svo., on 
fine paper, with Biographical Memoirs, steel portraits, and 
illustrative notes. 

The Old Dramatists will commence with “Bex Jonson,” 
to be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts; and the Old 
Poets with “Spryser,” to be completed in Nine. Detailed 
Prospectuses gratis on application. 

Part 2 of each of the above will be ready May 31. 
London: 
RovT_epcE, WaRNe, & Rour.enex, Farringdon Street. 





NEW WORK ON BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
In feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth ; or with gilt edges, 4s., 
RITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. S 


COLEMAN, Superior Edition, on fine paper. Ilus- 
trated with 200 Engrayings hy the Author (natural size of 
life), printed in colours. 


Uniform in Size and price with the above— 
THE COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
By Rey. J. G. WOOD. 
THE COMMON OBJECTS or tHe SEA-SHORE. 
By Rey. J. G. WOOD, 
OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, ayp HEDGES. 
By W. 8. COLEMAN. 
A Cheap Edition in boards of any of the above, with plain 
illustrations, is also published, price One Shilling each. 
London : 
Rovtieper, Warxe, & Rovriever, Farringdon Street. 





POPULAR WORK ON WILD FLOWERS. 
In boards, price 2s., with fancy covers, 


wi FLOWERS: How to See and How 
to Gather Them. By SPENCER THOMSON, M.D 
New Edition, revised, with 171 illustrations, and remarks 
the Economical and Medicinal uses of our native plants. 
A superior edition, finely printed, with the plates printed 
in colours, and bound in cloth, is also published, price 3s. 
6d., or with gilt edges, 4s. 


ondon : 
Rovtieper, Warne, & RournepGe, Farringdon Street. 


NEW WORK BY REV. DR. M‘COSH 





This day is published, Svo., 12s., 
The INTUITIONS of the MIND Induc- 
tively Investigated. 


By Rey. JAMES M‘COSH, LL.D., 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in Queen's College, 
Belfast, and Author of “ Method of Divine Government, 
Physical and Moral.” 


“The work of Dr. M‘Cosh has yielded us a measure of 
satisfaction which we should feel it difficult to express. He 
has performed a noble service alike to true philosophy and 
true religion. To students, professors, ministers of the 
Gospel, lawyers, men of letters, and all inquirers after truth, 
we most earnestly commend it.”—British Standard. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street 
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REVIEWS. 


FROUDE'’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
[SECOND NOTICE. ] 

Mr. Frovbe is remarkably sparing of all per- 

sonal details relating to King Edward, 


which is rather disappointing, especially since | 


his account of the royal sisters is by no means 
deficient. The death of the boy King that 


summer evening ushered in the saddest reign | 


that.ever England knew. The direful portents’ 
which happened about this time, were recalled 
by later events to the recollection of men. The 
heavens rained hailstones red like 


birth ; there happened the blackest storm | 


ever beheld within living memory; and the 


forked lightning struck down the steeple of a | 


renowned Pratestant church. 


Queen Regent. Even her cousin the Em- 
peror despaired of her accession. He did not 
comprehend the English reverencefor vested in- 
terests, the impatience of injustice and tyranny, 
the loyalty and love of order, and love of con- 
stitutional right. Northumberland had thrown | 


his all, an awful stake, for the crown of | 
England—for he intended his own virtual su- | 
premacy—and he had now to behold it swept 
away and forfeit. When the heralds-at-arms 
proclaimed Lady Jane as queen, “ none cried | 
God bless her.” It was soon known that ¢reat 
peers and gentlemen were gathering around | 
Mary, and the’ arch-traitor learned that he 
must march an army to meet her army in the 
field. But he soon found that his own troops 
revolted from his side. The fleet declared 
against him. The council proclaimed Queen 
Mary. When every hope was thus failing 
beneath him, the Duke clutched at a wretched | 
expedient. He thought to obliterate his past 
treason by proclaiming Queen Mary at Cam- 
bridge. But he was speedily arrested, and ere 
long brought to trial. Northumberland only 
urged two points. Having acted under the | 
authority of the Great Seal, could he be law- | 
fully accused of treason? The answer was 
that the Great Seal of a usurper could confer 
no warrant. As he watched the ranks of 
faithless nobles, who had so lightly sworn to 
him and so lightly betrayed him, he demanded 
whether those could be his judges who by | 
their letters and commissions had been asso- | 
ciated with him in his acts. The answer was 
that even swpposing they were guilty, since 
they were not attainted they were competent 
in law to pass wpon any trial. On the un- 
happy wretch, thus.silenced, sentence of death 
was pronounced. But let Mr. Froude tell the 
rest :— 





“Crime alone makes death terrible;-in the Jong 
list of victims whose bloody end, at stake or scaffold, 
the historian ef: England in’ the ‘sixteenth century 
has to relate, two only showed signs of cowardice, 
and one of those was a soldier and a nobleman, 
who, in a moment ef extreme peril, four years be- 
fore, had kissed swords with his comrades, and had | 
sworn to conguer the insurgents at Norwich, or die | 
with honour. 

“The Duke of Northumberland, who since that 
time had lived very emphatically without God in 








* History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to ty Death of 
Elizabeth. By James Anthony Fronde, M.A. Vols. V., 
Vi. (ohn W. Parker.) 


blood ; | 
women were delivered of offspring of monstrous | 


At first it} 
seemed little likely that Mary would become | 


| soldiers, spiritual consolation from a priest of any | 


| country, as they valued their souls, he implored his 
| hearers to turn, all of them, and turn at once, to 


the world, had not-lived withoutreligion. He'had 
affected religion, talked about religion, played with 
religion, till fools and flatterers had told” him that 
he was a saint; and now, in his extreme need, he 
found that he had trifled: with forms ‘and words 
till they had grown into a hideous hypocrisy. The 
Infinite of death was opening at his feet, and he had 
no faith, no hope, no conviction, but only a blank 
and awful horror; and perhaps he felt that there 
was nothing left for him but to fling himself back 
in agony into the open arms of superstition. He had 
asked to speak with some member of the council ; 
he had asked for a confessor. In Gardiner, Bishop 
of Winchester, he found both, 

“ After the sentence Gardiner visited him in the 
| Tower, where he poured out his miserable story—He 
was.a Catholic, he.said; he always. had been a 
Catholic ; he had believed nothing’ of ‘all ‘the doc- 
trines for which he had pretended to be so zealous 
under Edward. ‘Alas!’ he cried, ‘is there no help 
for me? Let me live but a little longer to do 
penance for my many sins.’ Gardiner’s heart was 
softened at the humiliating spectacle; he would 
| speak to the Queen, he said, and he did speak, not 





| wholly without success; he may have judged 
| rightly, that the living penitence of the Joshua of 
the Protestants would have been more useful to the 
| Church than his death. Already Mary had ex- 
pressed a wish that, if possible, the wretched man 
should be spared; and he would have been allowed 
to live, except for the reiterated protests of Renard 
in his own name and in the Emperor's. 

“Tt was decided at last that he should die; anda 
priest was assigned him to prepare his soul. Doctor 
Watis. or Watson, the same man whom Cranmer 
long ago had set in the stocks ‘at Canterbury, took 
charge of Palmer and the rest—to them, as rough 


decent creed was welcome. 

“The last words of a worthless man are in 
themselves of little moment; but the effect of the 
dying speech of Northumberland lends to it an 
artificial importance. Whether to the latest moment 
he hoped for his’ life, or whether, divided between 
Atheism and superstition, he thought, if any religion 
was true, Romanism was true, and it was prudent 
not to throw away a chance, who can tell? At all 
events, he mounted the scaffold with Heath, the 
Bishop of Worcester, at his side; and then deliber- 
ately said to the crowd, that his rebellion and his 





| present fall were owing to the. false-preachers who | 


had led him to err from the Catholic faith of Christ ; 
the fathers and the saints had ever agreed in one 
doctrine ; the present generation were the first that 
had dared to follow their private-opinions ;- and in 
England and in Germany, where error had: taken 
deepest root, there had followed war, famine, 
rebellion, misery, tokens all. of them of God’s 
displeasure. . Therefore, as they loved their 


the Church which they had left; in which Church 
he, from the bottom of his heart, avowed his own 
steadfast belief. For himself he called them all to 
witness that he died in the one true Catholic faith ; 
to which, if he had been brought sooner, he would 
not have been in his present calamity. 

“He then knelt; ‘I beseech you all,’ he said 
again, ‘to believe that I die in the Catholic faith.’ 


| He repeated: the J/iserere psalm, the psalm De 


Profundis, andthe Paternoster. 
as usual, begged his pardon. 
thousand deaths,’ he muttered. 


The executioner, 
‘T have deserved a 
He made the sign 


| of the cross upon the sawdust, and kissed it, then ) 


laid dewn his head, and perished. 

“The shame of the apostasy shook down ‘the frail | 
edifice of the Protestant constitution, to be’ raised 
again in suffering, as the first foundations of it had | 
been laid, by purer hands and nobler spirits. In his | 
better years Northumberland had been a faithful | 
subject and a fearless soldier, and, with a master’s | 
hand over him, he might have lived with integrity, | 


| and died with honour. Opportunity tempted his | 


ambition—ambition betrayed him into crime—and, 
| given over to his lower nature, he climbed to the 
| highest round of the political ladder, to fali and 
| perish like a craven. He was one of those many 
| men who can follow worthily, yet cannot lead; and 


| spirit and exactness. ; 
|. conamenced the. most ploady and _disgi I 


|is sometimes al 
' crime, is no element. in. these political persecu- 


the virtue of the beginning was not‘/less real than 
the ignominy of the end.” 


The gréat object which the Impérialists hak 
to promote, and the Froich'to.thwart, was the 
projected, marriage between Mary and Phili 
of Spain. -In vain her best friends seenalt 
upon her the claims of her cousin; Courtenay, 
the last represéntative of the White Rose. 
Personal whim, religious politics, and family 
connection, all determined her in favour of the 
Austrian alliance. ‘The House of Hapsburg, 
ever lucky, in its. matrimonial alliances, was 
once more, by this new and enormons accession 
of influence, to verify the old distich :— 

* Ana webiste fell Sastry 


: . 


Nam que Mars aliis dat tibi regaa Venus.” 

The marriage treaty was arranged on terms 
the most liberal and. complimentary. to the 
English people ; but though the terms were 
exceedingly advantageous, the security was of 
the most untrustworthy description. “ You 
have told us fine’ things,” said stupid Lord 
Windsor, in the council ; ‘* what security have 
we that these words are more than words?” 
A pamphlet, pointing out the probable evil of 
a Spanish match, had heen published gome time’ 
before, and had excited general attention. The 
people were told ‘to look at other countries 


which had been brought through iage into 
Austrian hands. Let them look at Lahinidy.. 
and let them look aj Naples, whose native 
princes were) now prisoners or ‘exiles., “Lhe 
time was at hand. when .the free Parliament of 
England would ‘be ‘stppressed, when Spanish 
sailors would man the fleet, and Spanish troops 
garrison the Tower. ‘The French Ambassador 
was .of course ready to give every assistance 
tothe: disaffected. A; plan fcz.a general rising, 
chiefly contrived by_ the ultra- Protestants, was 


_artanged. ‘The ‘direfal effeets of the: political 


alloy with which thé Reformation movement 
had been mingled were mow perceived. The 
treason of Northumberland had broken the 
strength ofthe great anti-Papals party, that 
might otherwise have prevented the Span- 
ish marriage, ‘and restrained the bigotry 
of the Queen. within the limits efeonscieneeand 
law. The ri-ings were everywhere futile, ex- 
cept in “Kent; wwh8re Wyatt'sconspiracy as- 
sumed truly: formidable -dimensions. Mr. 
Fronde relates this stirring episode with great 
After its utter failure, 


series of brutal buteliertes fot politi¢al offertces 
ever known in .Eniglish history. ‘The vile 


|woman, accursed in. English story. as. the 
| Bloody Mary, rioted in the fulness and inso- 


lence of remorseless and sanguinary vengeance. 
If the later martyrdoms possess more of tragic 
horror, and awaken fechugs of ke-ner revul- 
sion, there was at this time an equal amount 
of suffering and bloodshed. Neither is the 
plea of -hysterical_ insanity, which, Mr..Froude 


' countenances—the plea” so oftar urged in de- 


fence of the persecution—of any avail here. 
That sincerity which attends bigotry, and 
a miserable qualification of 


tions, which must bo. almost entirely traced to 
Mary's guilty and degrade1 soul. The innocent 
girlof seventeen must die, the young wife, whose 
air, delicate formenshrouded a mindas pure and 
fair; the! boy-husband, must die> the noble 
house of Suffolk must be extinguished root and 
branch; her own sister must be sent to the 
Tower, and, if it be possible, from the Tower to 
the scaffold on Tower Hill, or perchance an 
assassin’s dagger must do its work on a queen’s 
sister and a king’s daughter, or it may even 
be necessary that the dark tragedy of Pomfret 
Castle be enacted once again. Renard, her 
evil genius, was ever whispering in Mary’s ear 
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that she was never safe while Elizabeth sur- Bees of . “nr anxieties arrived within the 
i d goading th ha woman into a | walls of Winchester, 
pons f parade sorpridif The firmness | __“ To the cathedral he went first, wet as he was. 
of the council, the dread of parliament and | Whatever Philip of Spain was entering upon, 
Je, alone prevent ed the murder of the | whether it was a marriage or a massacre, a state 
hie boggy meg 08 high heart sank | intrigue or a midnight murder, his opening step was 
ble x : Sea te ante "Tiaibor’s.| ever to seek a blessing from the holy wafer. He 
within r when she : 4 rinal | entered, kissed the crucifix, and knelt and prayed 
Gate. Amid the peuring rain she despairingly | hefore the altar; then taking his seat in the choir, 


threw herself down on a curb stone, fearfully | 
unwilling to enter the ominous portals, which 
might well bear an inscription such as Dante 
beheld in hell; and it was with difficulty she 
entered the gloomy corridor and heard the 
heavy doors locked and barred behind her. _ 
But peremptory language was now used in | 
the council, and the Queen was forced to sus- 
d her cruelties; to Renard she duly 
lecesnied the hard necessity. She was now 
rendering herself ridiculous by her coarse and 
absurd fondness for her betrothed husband, 
whom she had never seen, and who treated her 
with supreme indifference. Not a letter, or a 
line, or a message reached her, and the strong 
sense that distinguished all- the Tudor race 
must have told her that she was now a wasted, 
ugly, middle-aged woman, for whom her affi- | 
anced husband, assuming that he was capable | 
of such a thing, could entertain no real affec- 
tion. In the midst of her trouble, the Univer- | 
sity of Oxford, ever eager in its adulation of | 
power, presented her with a congratulation on 
the wevival of light and life in England, written 
in a mean spirit but in excellent Latinity. 
More substantial consolation was at hand in | 
the news that Philip himself would soon arrive. | 
She had previously sent*him a message, “‘ My 
affectionate love, tell him that I will be all 
to him that a wife ought to be ; and tell him, 
too (delightful message to an already-hesitating 
bridegroom), tell him to bring his own cook 
with him, for fear he should be poisoned.” 
With “his own” eook, and half a million of 
money, and a gallant ares, of famous men, 
the timorous sea-sick bridegroom sighted the 
white cliffs of Freshwater. The common 
people, who expected a monster, were sur- 
prised to find an dtdinary mortal in the guise 
of a gorgeously-arrayed cavalier. But let Mr. 
Froude tell the story of the wedding :— 








he remained while the choristers sang a Te Deum 
laudamus, till the long aisles grew dim in the sum- 
mer twilight, and he was conducted by torchlight 
to the deanery. 

“The Queen was at the bishop’s palace, but a few 
hundred yards distant, Philip, doubtless, could have 


| endured the postponement of an interview till morn- 


ing; but Mary could not wait, and the same night 
he was conducted into the presence of his 

bride, who now, after a iife of misery, believed herself 
at the open gate of Paradise. Let the curtain fall over 
the meeting—let it close also over the wedding solem- 
nities which followed with due splendour two days 
later. There are scenes in life which we regard 
with pity too deep for words. The unhappy Queen, 
unloved, unloveable, yet with her parched heart 
thirsting for affection, was flinging herself upon a 
breast to which an iceberg was warm ; upon a man 
to whom love was an unmeaning word, except as 
the most brutal of passions. For a few months she 
created for herself an atmosphere of unreality. She 
saw in Philip the ideal of her imagination, and in 
Philip’s feelings the reflex of her own; but the 
dream passed away—her love for her husband re- 
mained ; but remained only to be a torture to her. 
With a broken spirit and bewildered understanding, 
she turned to Heaven for comfort, and, instead of 
Heaven, she saw only the false roof of her creed 
painted to imitate and shut out the sky.” 

Mr. Froude devotes his thirty-second chapter 
to an account of “The Reconciliation with 
Rome.” We confess that the account appears 
to us to be rather prolix at times. From this 
point Cardinal Pole becomes one of the most 
prominent characters in the story. We stated 
In our last that we felt compelled to demur to 
Mr. Froude’s theory that on Cardinal Pole de- 
volves the guilt of the Marian ion. 
Ranke expressly states, though he does not 
give his authority, that Pole remonstrated 
against the persecution of the Protestants; and 
by his recent work, Ranke, as well as Mr. 
Froude, has become one of the historians of 


: : | England. Until the documentary evidence, 

“Monday came at last; the rain fell again, and | through which these two eminent men have 
the wind howled. The baggage was sent forward | arrived at such antagonistic opinions is before 
in the morning in the midst of the tempest. Philip | us, we must suspend a definitive judgment. 


—— in hopes of a change ; but no change came, | 
and after an early dinner the trumpet sounded to | 
horse. Lords, knights, and gentlemen had thronged | 
into the town, from curiosity or interest, out of all | 
the counties round. Before the Prince mounted it 
was reckoned, with uneasiness, that as many as four 
thousand cavaliers, under no command, were col- 
lected to join the cavalcade. 

“A gray gelding was led up for Philip; he 
— himself in a scarlet cloak, and started to 
meet his bride—to complete a sacrifice the least con- 
genial, perhaps, which ever policy of state exacted 

m a prince. 

“The train could move but slowly. Two miles 
beyond the gates a drenched rider, spattered with 
chalk mud, was seen galloping towards them; on 
reaching the Prince he presented him with a ring 
from the Queen, and begged his Highness, in her 
Majesty’s name, to come no further. The messenger 
could not explain the cause, being unable to speak 
any language which Philip could understand ; and 
visions of commotion instantly presented them- 
selves, mixed, it may be, with a hope that the bitter 
duty might yet be escaped. Alva was immediately 
at his master’s side; they reined up, and were 
asking each other anxiously what should next be 
done, when an English lord exclaimed in French, 
with courteous irony, ‘Our Queen, sire, loves your 
Highness so tenderly that she would not have you 
come to her in such wretched weather.’ The hope, 
if hope there had been, died in its birth ; before sun- | 





Certainly, all our recollections of the Oratory 
of Divine Love are contrary to the idea that Pole 
could be a bigoted and merciless persecutor. 
Considerable difficulty was interposed to Pole’s 
returning once more to England; nor was the 
Legate permitted to resume his post before it 
was distinctly understood that all the Pope de- 
sired was a return to Church principles, and 
not a return of the Church property. Mr. 
Froude gives an amusing account of Pole’s 
homeward journey; how the Calais bells ap- 
peared to chime with miraculous sweetness; 
how sunlight broke through the storm-clouds, 
and light eastern airs bowed the tempestuous 
waves; and how, while journeying up the 
Thames, “the Italians, who had never seen a 
tidal river, discovered—miracle of miracles,— 
that they were ascending from the sea, and yet 
the stream was with them.” Soon after his 
arrival, the question was directly put to the 
two Houses, whether they would be reconciled 
to Rome, and was assented to with a degree of 
unanimity which devout Catholics thought 
supernatural, but which was really dangerous 
and hollow. High mass gy St. Andrew’s Day 
was celebrated at stminster Abbey, 
‘“‘thronged with the blended chivalry of Eng- 
land and Castile.” In the afternoon Parlia- 


set, with drenched garments and draggled plume, | ment again assembled at Whitehall. ‘The part- 





ing gleams of the dull November sun were 
slanting on the crowded assemblage, when 
Gardiner presented the roll of the Lords and 
Commons, praying for pardon for England. 
Pole then pronounced the absolution over the 
kneeling assemblage, and forthwith succeeded 
the rolling thunders of the Ze Deum. A 
course of Parliamentary legislation followed, 
that tended completely to revive the ancient 
ecclesiastical system ; but the Church was quite 
unable to recover the temporal spoils of which 
she had been deprived. Another matter, most 
vexatious to Philip and Mary, was the obstinate 
indisposition of Parliament to alter the succes- 
sion. The persecuting acts were now once 
more upon the statute-book ; and the blood- 
hounds of hell, long held in leash, were now 
let loose, and, lashed onwards by hate and 
fanaticism, bounded upon their innocent prey. 
Mr. Froude describes the martyrs of the perse- 
cution at considerable length, but not at 
greater length than was necessary to render the 
come fully adequate. Rogers, a canon of St. 

aul’s, a coadjutor with Tyndal and Coverdale 
at Antwerp in the translation of the Bible, was. 
the proto-martyr; his wife and their children 
were enabled to rejoice as if Smithfield was the 
scene of a festival; laving his hand in the flame, 
as “if it was cold water,” the martyr died. 
Hooper died a death of prolonged torture. 
Lawrence Sandar kissed the stake, and cried— 
‘* Welcome the cross of Christ ; welcome ever- 
lasting life.” But the time would fail us to tell 
of Ridley, Latimer, and Ferrars, and the 
goodly company of those who through faith 
overcame the violence of fire. The Queen 
thought that she must avoid the sin of Saul, 
who tad spared the Amalekites; the Protestants 
were worse than the Amalekites, and she must 
not prove a worse sinner than Saul. Of the 
most celebrated of the martyrs, Cranmer, and 
of his Recantation, Mr. Froude speaks as. 
follows :— 

“The exact day on which this letter reached the: 
Archbishop is uncertain, but it was very near the- 
period of his sentence. He had dared death bravely 
while it was distant ; but he was physically timid ; 
the near approach of the agony which he had wit- 
nessed in others unnerved him; and in a moment 
of mental and moral prostration Cranmer may well 
have looked in the mirror which Pole held up to. 
him, and asked himself whether, after all, the being- 
there described was his true image—whether it was 
himself as others saw him. A faith which had 
existed for centuries, a faith in which generation 
after generation have lived happy and virtuous lives ; 
a faith in which all good men are a and only 
the bad dispute—such a faith carries an evidence 
and a weight with it beyond what can be looked 
for in a creed reasoned out by individuals—a creed 
which had the ban upon it of inherited execration ; 
which had been held in abhorrence once by him who- 
was now called upon to die for it. Only fools and 
fanatics believe that they cannot be mistaken. Sick 
misgivings may have taken hold upon him in 
moments of despondency, whether, after all, the 
millions who received the Roman supremacy might 
not be more right than the thousands who denied 
it; whether the argument on the Real Presence, 
which had satisfied him for fifty years, might not be 
better founded than his recent doubts. It is not 
possible fora man of gentle and modest nature to 
feel himself the object of intense detestation without 
uneasy pangs ; and as such thoughts came and went, 
a window might seem to open, through which there 
was a return to life and freedom. His trial was not 
greater than hundreds of others had borne, and would 
bear with constancy ; but the temperaments of men 
are unequally constituted, and a subtle intellect and 
a sensitive organisation are not qualifications which 
make martyrdom easy.” 

Cranmer revokes his Recantation :— 

“*And now I come to the great thing that 
troubleth my conscience more than any other thing 
that ever I said or did in my life, and that is the 
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setting abroad of writings contrary to the truth, 
which here I now renounce and refuse, as things 
written with my hand contrary to the truth which I 
thought in my heart, and written for fear of death 
to save my life, if it might be ; and that is, all such 
bills and papers as I have written and signed with 
my hand since my degradation, wherein I have 
written many things untrue; and forasmuch as my 
hand offended in writing contrary to my heart, my 
hand therefore shall first be punished ; for if I may 
come to the fire, it shall be the first burnt. As for 
the Pope, I utterly refuse him, as Christ’s enemy and 
Antichrist, with all his false doctrine ; and as for the 
Sacrament, I believe as I have taught in my book 
against the Bishop of Winchester.’ 

“ So far the archbishop was allowed to continue, 
before his astonished hearers could collect them- 
selves, ‘Play the Christian man,’ Lord Williams at 
length was able to call; ‘remember yourself; do 
not dissemble.’ ‘Alas! my Lord, the Archbishop 
answered, ‘I have been a man that all my life loved 
plainness, and never dissembled till now, which I am 
most sorry for. He would have gone on; but cries 
now rose on all sides, ‘Pull him down,’ ‘ Stop his 
mouth,’ ‘Away with him,’ and he was borne off by 
the throng out of the church. The stake was a 
quarter of a mile distant, at the spot already conse- 
crated by the deaths of Ridley and Latimer. Priests 
and monks ‘who did rue to see him go so wickedly 
to his death, ran after him, exhorting him, while 
time was, to remember himself.” But Cranmer, 
having flung down the burden of his shame, had 
recovered his strength, and such words had no longer 
power to trouble him. He approached the stake 
with ‘a cheerful countenance,’ undressed in haste, 
and stood upright in his shirt. Soto and another 
Spanish friar continued expostulating ; but finding 
they could effect nothing, one said in Latin to the 
other, ‘Let us go from him, for the devil is within 
him.’ An Oxford theologian—his name was Ely— 
being more clamorous, drew from him only the 
answer that, as touching his recantation, ‘he re- 
pented him right sore, because he knew that it was 
against the truth,’ 

“ ‘Make short, make short!’ Lord Williams cried 


ily, 

na The Archbishop shook hands with his friends ; 
Ely only drew back, calling, ‘Recant, recant,’ 
and bidding others not approach him. 

“¢This was the hand that wrote it,’ Cranmer said, 
extending his right arm; ‘this was the hand that 
wrote it, therefore it shall suffer first punishment,’ 
Before his body was touched, he held the offending 
member steadily in the flame, ‘and never stirred nor 
cried,’ The wood was dry and mercifully laid ; the 
fire was rapid at its work, and he was soon dead. 
‘ His friends,’ said a Catholic bystander, ‘ sorrowed 
for love, his enemies for pity, strangers for a common 
kind of humanity, whereby we are bound to one 
another, 

yn So perished Cranmer. He was brought out, 
with the eyes of his soul blinded, to make sport for 
his enemies, and in his death he brought upon them 
a wider destruction than he had effected by his 
teaching while alive. Pole was appointed the next 
day to the see of Canterbury ; but in other respects 
the court had overreached themselves by their 
cruelty. Had they been contented to accept the 
recantation, they would have left the Archbishop to 
die broken-hearted, pointed at by the finger of 
pitying scorn; and the Reformation would have 
been disgraced in its champion. They were tempted, 
by an evil spirit of revenge, into an act unsanctioned 
even by their own bloody laws ; and they gave him 
an opportunity of redeeming his fame, and of writing 
his name in the roll of martyrs. The worth of a 
man must be measured by his life, not by his failure 
under a single and peculiar trial. The Apostle, 
though forewarned, denied his Master on the first 
alarm of danger; yet that Master, who knew his 
nature in its strength and its infirmity, chose him 
for the rock on which He would build His Church.” 


It is not surprising that these many cruelties 
excited the spirit of resistance, and that con- 
Spiracies succeeded in rapid succession. The 
government of Mary, however, was strong, 
and her own bold resalute character stood her 
in great stead. 





Clear-sighted men calculated | 





j 


that she could not be a long liver, and thought 
it better to wait till the safe accession of Eliza- 
beth should bring peace to the troubled land, 
than incur the possible failure and certain 
misery of a rebellion. Philip with ease in- 
duced Mary, and Mary with difficulty induced 
the council, to engage in an unnecessary and 
unjust war against France, to promote Austro- 
Spanish purposes. Nearly the entire penalty 
of the war had, in the issue, to be paid by 
England. But no sooner had hostilities com- 
menced, than a grievous blow, from a quarter 
least expected, was struck at the heart of the 
unhappy Queen. Paul the Fourth, in a dream 
of Italian nationality, determined to expel the 
Spaniards from Italy, and joined Henry the 
Second in the war against Philip. To punish 
Philip’s wife, and to gratify an old grudge, the 
Pope forthwith deposed Pole from his com- 
mission. Nor was this all. He even im- 
—— the orthodoxy of the Archbishop. 
Mr. Froude appears to be greatly surprised at 
this, but we are pretty sure that many pas- 
sages might be found in the writings of Car- 
dinal Pole scarcely in accordance with the 
dogmatic theology of the Church of Rome. 

The Spaniards prospered in the war. The 
Pope was speedily brought to submission by 
Alva, and the great battle of St. Quintin 
threatened Paris with an invasion of the vic- 
torious army. Mary was forced to use the 
most arbitrary and illegal means to raise 
money to maintain a war in which she could 
have no beneficial interest. A terrible retri- 
bution attended the folly and wickedness of 
the English hostilities. ‘The garrison of Calais 
was in a weak condition, and the Queen, hor- 
rified at the expenses which she had incurred, 
did not recruit it. Lord Wentworth wrote 
for help, and the Queen ordered that help 
should be sent him, but believing that 
no hostilities were intended against Calais, 
she countermanded her order. This irre- 
solution was fatal. By gallant fight and 
siege Calais was fairly lost and fairly won. 
We may now believe that the loss of Calais 
was a substantial gain to the English, for a 
cause of endless irritation was removed ; and 
now at last the dream was over of an English 
dominion on the Coatinent. But at that time 
the nation was roused into a very agony of 

ief, rage, and humiliation. Our forefathers 
felt that the “‘ brightest jewel in the English 
crown” was for ever lost. Were Gibraltar 
suddenly wrested from us, and we lost our 
national prestige in the Mediterranean, only a 
very feeble image would be afforded of the 
anguish and consternation of that hour. 

An invasion was expected, and the country 
was called upon toarm. But the work went 
on languidly, and the musters broke up or 
mutinied. The nation was thoroughly de- 
spondent. The season became deadly. It was 
calculated that by sword, and fire, and sick- 
ness, a third part of the manhood of the 
country had perished. Fast and furious 
blazed the flames of persecution. The end of 
the wicked Queen was approaching, and she 
became more and more cruel towards the 
close. Even those who abjured their errors 
were no longer to be spared. Death was de- 
nounced against those who expressed sympathy 
with the suffering heretics. When Bonner 
was obliged to stay the executions on account 
of the passionate demonstrations of the me- 
tropolis, the Protestants were tried at Fulham, 
and carried away to be burned at night in the 
darkness. In September, Charles the Fifth 
passed away at Yuste. His daughter-in-law, 
the object of his constant study and laborious 
scheming, did not linger long after him. Pole, 
too, was on a dying bed. Mary had been 





miserably roused from her dream that she was 
about to give an heir to England, who should 
indeed, after she was gone, be a Defender of 
the Faith. Her husband’s coldness, neglect, 
and despondency wounded her to the very 
quick. She would wander like a restless 
through the vacant galleries of the palace, sit 
for forlorn hours on the ground with her 
knees drawn to her face, and seek relief by 
tear-blotted letters to Philip, by idle bursts of 
fury, -by vain processions of the host. Her 
brief and miserable reign, which was hailed at 
the commencement with so much loyalty and 
popularity, closed amid the mingled curses and 
rejoicings of her subjects. Men breathed 
freely and thanked God. The reign of terror 
was over. 

We now reluctantly close these volumes, 
feeling unfeignedly grateful to Mr. Froude for 
the interest and instruction he has afforded us. 
His pages will certainly be looked upon as the 
only history of the period that really deserves 
the name. If they are not written with enthu- 
siasm and eloquence, if we regret that this por- 
tion of the stirring epic of English history is 
scarcely told with corresponding life and 
warmth, we recollect that our century is pre- 
eminently a critical and analytic one, ner- 
vously afraid of enthusiasm, indi to the 
implicit reception of any one-sided tradition, 
nit that Mr. Froude most faithfully reflects 
the intellectual tendencies of our eyed And, 
with all this, Mr. Froud sometimes errs both 
on the side of severity and on the side of lenity. 
We think his view of Cardinal Pole is an in- 
stance of the former. An instance of the latter 
is Mr. Froude’s excessive tolerance, which is 
sometimes pushed to an extreme. He cannot 
tell us of any most wicked character without 
stating something in its favour, and reminding 
us of possible virtues under possible cireum- 
stances. History deals with men and not with 
devils, and this is only telling us that human 
beings under all circumstances must retain 
tou of human nature. We do not now 
stay to dilate upon Mr. Froude’s minor excel- 
lences. Differing from some of the critics, 
we consider that his views on political economy 
and the science of Fh cluapoae if not..very 
deep or philosophical, are nevertheless accu- 
rate and intelligible, We also think that he 
has interwoven the thread of European poli- 
tics with Englishstory, after an able and 
sufficient fashion. We are sure, for instance, 
that he has, almost cursorily, given a far 
better and more consistent view of the Emperor 
Charles than we meet. with in the histories; 
in Robertson’s huge work, for example. 

These two volumes present us with the two 
sides of the great religious question of the six- 
teenth century, as it was agitated in England. 
Mr. Froude seems to consider it as a sort of 
contest between Liberals and Conservatives, 
between the young and the elderly, between 
the towns and the country. This, though a 
specious, is a narrow classification. These two 
reigns exhibit the two extreme oscillations of 
religious politics. The first shows us the pre- 
dominance of the Genevan spirit. The second - 
shows us the predominance of the Ultramontane 
spirit, In the next reign, the English Church 
assumed a position of equilibrium between the 
contending forces. Corresponding with the 
religious anarchy, was the disorganisation of 
our social system ; and, amid all these elements 
of trouble and confusion, the foundations were 
being laid, deep and sure, of material prosperity, 
and of the national establishment. It was 
from a world of chaos and darkness that order, 
beauty, and light should eventually proceed. 
The glory of the change is due neither to palace 
nor parliament; but to the commonalty of the 
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with sympathy or satisfaction. ‘The political 
reformation is associated with the confiscation 
of dedicated lands, and the desolation of awful 
shrines; with priests set swinging from their 
towers, or driven forth into penury, or hunted 
down as rebels ; with churches ransacked, with 
belfries emptied, with graveyards desecrated, 
with sacred chalices turned into drinking 
vessels, and sacred vestments used as household 
stuff; with public want, disgrace, debt, unbe- 
lief, and immorality. The superstition of in- 
ordinate observance was replaced by the super- 
stition of inordinate abhorrence. To these 
coarser and more obvious evils, succeeded the 
deadlier reign of spiritual wickedness. The 
fires of persecution, first kindled by the Roman- 
ists, were employed by the Protestants, and 
heated seven times hotter by the Romanists 
again. Little effort was made to destroy the 
tall cedars of Lebanon. It was not against 
the great and the noble, the rich and the titled, 
that ¥ and her advisers durst lay their 
fiendish plans. ‘The labourer from the plough, 
and the weaver from the loom, the old man, 
the delicate maiden, the prentice’ lad, the 
mother with her babe, exhibited the massive 
Virtues, exiled from court and’ council, 
that ‘belong to the national character, and 
kept unstained their loyalty towacds Heaven. 
The logic of martyrdom—of all logic, the most 
illogical, for the most opposite causes have 
found their martyrs—is, nevertheless, of all 
logic, the most convincing. Many thousand 
Papists, who would otherwise have clung to 
venerable forms, and have invoked the ancient 
superstition, were converted by,thespectacle of so 
much constancy, heroism, and faith. The re- 
ligion and prosperity of our country is‘due to 
*hat noble army of humble people, who, amid 
*ae contradiction of statutes and the terrors of 
acath, nevertheless discerned that there was a 
law within the law, and a life beyond the life. 
Their story deserves careful and attentive con- 
sideration from all those who would read aright 
the story, and comprehend aright the records of 
ovr England. It imperatively demands deep 
attention from all students of the truth, who 
desire to study the subject of religion with the 
soberness of history, and to read the annals of 
history in the light of religion. 





A MODEL NOVEL.* 

“ Tue distinction that once existed,” says a 
writer of our own day, “ between novels and 
romances, has for a long time been lost sight 
of.” The nineteenth century, with its usual 
complacency, congratulates itself in blatant 
tones on the abolition of the old romance, and 
the substitution of the modern novel in its 
stead : heroism, chivalrous generosity, the 
exercise, to any exalted degree, of our noblest 

ions, are pooh-poohed and sneered at, and 
ew works of fiction now published rise above, 
or leave behind, the regular level of everyday 
life. The banishment of dragons and snakes, 
dungeons and wandering minstrels, and virtu- 
ous damsels and terrific knights, to the Erebus 
whence they came, is an unquestionably wise 
measure, and no one now living, unless it be 
M. Alexandre Dumas, is likely to propose its 
repeal. The modern novel-writer promotes 
the maiden aunt, vice dragon, cashiered; the 
dungeon is a boudoir in Belgravia, or a back- 
parlour in Islington ; the mail-clad knight has 
assumed the form of a géntleman in faultless 
collars and holy orders ; the injured damsel is 
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a governess or a dry-nurse; and the ancient 
giant is transformed into a guardsman with 
defective utterance. It is impossible to root 
out the tares, without plucking up some wheat 
also. In consigning to limbo all the legion of 
marvels and outrageous improbabilities which 
used to form the plot of the old-fashioned 
romance, we have also, it seems, deprived 
writers of fiction of the power of painting 
great and heroic pictures of sublime virtues, 
or even of sublime vices; and the three- 
volume productions which issue with such fatal 
rapidity from the press are with some few 
exceptions nothing more than delineations, 
sometimes accurate enough, of the most ordinary 
and common incidents in human life. The 
work before us is a iair illustration of the 
average modern novel; it is not so infinitely 
above the common level as ‘‘ Adam Bede,” or 
as some of Thackeray’s or Trollope’s ; neither is 
it so much below as others which it is not 
necessary to mention. In fact it is a very 
good specimen, as we have said, of the ordinary 
three-volume fiction. From the first page of 
the first volume to the last in the third there is 
not an incident narrated, nor a character 
described, which is not commonplace to a 
dreary extent; and in no single instance can we 
detect any attempt at description or delineation 
of striking events or high character. Mary 
Bertrand, the heroine, is one of those ‘‘ queer, 
quiet creatures” who are all descended from 
Jane Eyre, and none of whom can be 
called’ matre pulchra filia pulchrior. Jans 
Eyre was a really heroic woman; of extra- 
ordinary self-sacrifice and extraordinary 
self-command, with an extraordinary sense of 
duty ; such a character as improves, and more 
than improves the reader : it fills him with the 
loftiest and sublimest aspirations, it makes him 
a wiser and a better man. Mary Bertrand, on 
the other hand, displays no quality which you 
do not meet with in most respectably-bred 
country girls; she is not a flirt, she is not too 
selfish, she is not spiteful, she is not a great 
talker, and this is all that Mr. Meredith’s 
picture—a negative photograph, decidedly— 
enables us to say of her. ‘Take her all in all, 
Mary Bertrand is a very “slow” individual, 
and the reader can scarcely get up excitement 
enough about her and her fate to push on to 
the end of the third volume, where, of course, 
after the conventional contre-temps arising from 
certain expressions in the conservatory at a 
ball having been misapplied, she marries the 
hero, Mr. Philip Grey. With respect to this 
same Mr. Grey, he is a sort of man who 
scarcely ever turns up in real life, and yet 
never fails to turn up in the three-volume 
fiction. Tall, handsome, with dark piercing 
eyes, ardent. and ambitious, pensive, partially 
blighted by what he thought was a misplaced 
affection, morbidly fond of walking we forget 
how many score miles over bleak commons in 
east winds and pelting rain—such is Mr. 
Philip Grey, and as such we heartily dislike 
him. He, too, like Mary Bertrand, is guiltless 
cf any high-minded or exalted action, >xcept 
coming into a property of ten thousand a year. 
We presume the public taste demands this 
i dark, handsome, pensive being,” or there 
would not be so large.a supply of them in the 
fiction market ; but it seems to us that we have 
had more than enough of them: to a healthy 
mind, they are not nearly so interesting as, the 
old knight clad in mail, or ‘ copper-coloured 
chief in wampum.”) With regard to the style 
in which ‘Mary Bertrand” is written, it- is 
tolerably flowing and easy, but as Sheridan 
said, ‘Rasy writing is sometimes d—d hard 
reading.” ‘The novel before us is thoroughly 


conventional, alike in plot, characters, situa- 
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tions and dialogue, and does not show much, if 
any originality, either in design or treatment. 
But if conyentionality in a novel is an evil in 
one point of view, it is a recommendation 
when we are in search of a type of a class, and, 
as we before remarked, “‘ Mary Bertrand” is a 
most excellent example of a large and popular 
species of the genus novel. This brings 
us back to our starting-point—the prevailing 
absence of the romantic in those works of 
fiction which most gratify the modern reader. 
Stripping the se, seg as Mr. Ruskin 
has shown, of the corrupt and spurious signifi- 
cations which an abuse and misunderstanding of 
the nature of romance have attached to it, and 
ceasing to consider it as synonymous with out- 
rageously improbable, or silly and fanciful, it 
is, in fact, only another phrase for heroic. A 
romance or novel ought to be the representa- 
tion of the heroic and noble in life—a prose 
epic—for surely a noyel-writer is as much a 
“creator” as the professed poet or ramras 
—and the only difference is that the novelist 
is more objective and more minute in external 
details. When one takes up a novel, it is not 
in the expectation of finding a mere complica- 
tion of the flunkey-column of the ‘‘ Morning 
Post,” still less a simple reproduction of the 
baldest incidents of ordinary middle-class life. 
We want something to raise the imagination, 
to lift us higher than our everyday selves ;— 
we require, in short, something of the heroic 
element. The question with the novel-writer 
should be, therefore, Where can I find a proper 
sphere for the heroic? ‘The answer, at. thi 
period of the world’s development, is not diffi- 
cult. Let not the romancer go to the crusades, 
or medieval barbarisms, or old mythologies, for 
his romances; nor yet to the East, or Spain, 
or Venice. For time, let him choose — 
sent; for place, his own country. He need go 
no further than his own street for ample ma- 
terials for a splendid novel; perhaps he need 
not even leave his own house. Now a great 
many writers—the author of ‘Mary Ber- 
trand,” for example—have seen as far as this; 
but then it is only half way. They feel that 
all the old fictions about adventurous knights 
who performed impossible exploits, and wicked 
poisoners, and malicious hags, and the other 
“‘ properties” that constituted the normal para- 
phernalia of the novelist, are as absurd to us as 
their mechanism is impossible ; they see that, to 
be effective, novels must have their scene laid 
in, and their characters drawn from, the life 
of our own time, and must be divested of all 
supernatural and other impossible incidents. 
But they do not understand that element 
in the life of our own time, which it is 
really desirable to draw out and develop 
in the pages of fiction and through the 
medium of fictitious characters and cir- 
cumstances. They furnish us with a rough 
sketch of a hovel where we ought to have 
the elaborate painting of a cathedral. In 
visiting any famous town, we do not desire to 
spend our time in the inspection of long lines 
of respectable but dreary streets. It is not for 
this we are come, but to feast. the imagination 
and strengthen the intellect by gazing on its 
most superb or picturesque edifices, which, even 
if in dilapidation and ruin, are more pleasing 
than combinations of brick or stone which we 
look upon daily and hourly, and which inspire 
us with 16 new or exalted thought. So, we 
read a novel to raise our imagination from the 
ordinary incidents of life to higher and sub- 
limer contemplation ; and this result is fairly 
attained in such a book as “* Mary Bertrand,” 
which depicts merely a moderate excellence, 
though so rising to the true romantic and 
heroic. 
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THE WILD SPORTS OF INDIA* 


Tus is a very curious and a very amusing 
book, Captain Shakespear is a mighty hunter, 
and evidently believes that the chief duty, or 
at all events the chief glory of a man, is to fight 
with wild beasts in the forests of India. And 
his faith has been well exercised, since the 
volume now before us contains the experience 
of a quarter of a century, and is written for 
the instruction and guidance of the author's 
sons, who are about to proceed to India, and 
who, if they comply with their father’s wishes, 
will study it carefully and become ‘ shikarees.” 


W6 Thustpasson to inferior game;-and-be-con- 
tented with a tiger-hunt. A village had, it 
seems, been depopulated by a ‘‘ man-eater” 
and his wife, and the gallant sportsman sallied 
forth to slay the monsters, This he did on 
foot ; a desperate venture. The haunt of the 


tree in order to allure the man-eaters, and then, 
after a night of anxious watching, the captain 
sallied forth to the encounter. But we must 
let him tell his own tale :-— 


“T waited for daylight with much anxiety; and, 


tiger was found, an unhappy calf was tied to a | 


directly there was sufficient light, rubbing the | 


,-beard.and whiskers. spread, and his eye like fire, 
with the left barrel I shot him eset the heart. 
He went straight and at undiminished speed, each 
bound covering fifteen feet at least, for twenty-five 
yards, and then fell on his head under the lowest 
rock of the mountain, in which was his stronghold, 
Up went in the air his thick, stumpy tail. . Seizi 
my other rifle, I walked up to about fifteen yards 
him—for he was. still, opening his mouth and 
gasping—and_broke his back. 
the poor villager, who, now the tiger was dead, was 
afraid to come near him, I patted him on the 
| shoulder, and said, ‘ There is your enemy, old man: 
| now, where ‘does the tigress live?’ ‘I know 
| nothing about her,’ “said the man, trembling all 


wing round to 


The jungle is, in the captain’s eye, the best pos- 
sible security against the temptations of youth, 
) and he implores the “ anxious parents” who 


cotton off my rifle sights, I got my people up, and. | a + 6 thi the owner of'm 
started for the place where the calf had been tied. | no ag Laeooraneitee is allot pig tence Shy 


The kullal, or wine-maker, was taken as a guide, | takes her w, ; ey the villag 
lest we should lose ourselves in. the jungle, and also | ng her sitet 2h, the en side cf See, oumitone 
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are resolved that their boys shall not peruse 
his book, to bear with him while he explains to 
them that “‘ by making them shikarees, or 
hunters of the large game of India’s magni- 
ficent forests, they are keeping them out of a 
thousand temptations and injurious pursuits, 
which they can scarcely avoid falling into, if 
from no other cause than ennui and thought- 
lessness.” And then, warming with his theme, 
the sportsman views it from a Christian stand- 
point, and exclaims— 

“To each one is his talent given by God to 
cultivate: to the Preacher, in order to save the 
souls of the poor, unlettered, and ignorant heathen ; 
to him who has been blessed with the gifts of good 
nerve, energy and strength, that he may save the 
bodies of these same ignorant heathen from the fell 
destroyer that lives in the forest, and preys upon 
them. Who shall say that the poor idolater saved 
by the latter from destruction, shall not become 
converted to Christianity by the former ?” 

This is no idle verbiage, for Captain Shakes- 
pear, like many other enthusiasts and re- 
formers, confesses that he has ‘a call” to the 
work he has so long and ardently pursued ; and 
if some portion of uis sport may be termed 
secular, evidently regards the slaying of tigers 
as a duty pre-eminently religious. 

On Sunday, he tells us, he never kills any 
animals except the tiger, and he devoutly ex- 
presses his gratitude on one occasion that he 
‘““had been the avenger, constituted by Him 
who ordains all things, to slay these tigers and 
to save further less of human life.” 

We can pardon the mild eccentricities of a 
man who, ever since the year 1834, has been 
fighting—often single-handed—with panthers 
and tigers, wild elephants and bears, buffalos 
and boars, and who, in spite of many broken 
bones and many marvellous escapes, is still 
pursuing his old vocation, and is capable of 
riding one hundred miles in the day. 

Such a hero may be allowed to dream dreams, 
since he has performed prodigies of valour and 
endurance. He has succeeded so notably that 
we need not quarrel with him for believing 
that he has been especially favoured. 

In spite of ‘‘ anxious parents” we cannot do 
better than allow Captain Shakespear to relate 
a few of his adventures. ‘ Wild Sports in 
India” swarms with passages at arms, which 
cannot fail to interest the reader. Some of 
these we shall transcribe, for though the captain 
modestly assures us that he has no skill in the 
craft of authorship, he manages to relate his 
encounters with the monarchs of the forest 
with considerable liveliness and vigour, and it 
is far better to allow him to speak for himself 
than to retail his adventures at second-hand. 

Captain Shakespear’s chief passion is for 


hog-hunting, and he seems to think that there | 


is more peril in attacking a boar than any 
other wild beast; but as his adventures with 
these animals are related somewhat at length, 


* The Wild Sports of India. By Captain Henry Shakes- 
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to carry the drinking water. Scarcely two hundred 


which infested that part of the forest, roar loudly. 
The poor villager, the father of the only remaining 
family, whispered, ‘Wuh hai—that is he! that’s 
you run, you are a dead man; keep behind us.’ 
has very good sight, while, in the dusk, my own is 
very bad, we hurried along the path. 

“Coming to some rocks, from which I knew that 


I pulled him back cautiously. I looked. 
was the white calf, apparently dead. 
remarked as much in a whisper. The younger 
shikaree, Nursoo, was behind me on the left. We 
all gazed at a tail. 
yards from us, but we could not make out the 
tiger. At length the end of the tail moved. 
Nursoo, making a similar motion with his fore- 


There 


(‘The taii’s moving.) I now made out the body 
of the animal clear enough, Nota blade of grass 
nor a leaf was between us. A single forest tree, 
without a branch on it for thirty feet from the 
ground, was twenty yards nearer the tiger. 

“Tt was very probable that he would see us, but 
it must be risked ; so, pressing down my shikaree, 
Mangkalee, with my hand behind me, end keeping 
the trunk of the tree between the foe and me, 
while I said within myself, ‘God be with me! If 
I get behind that tree, without. your seeing me, 
you're a dead tiger.’ 
So intent was the huge beast upon the 
that he did not hear me. 
my rifle against the tree, but was obliged to wait. 

« The tiger and the calf lay contiguous, tails on 
end to us. The calf’s neck was in’ the tiger’s 
mouth, whose large paws embraced his victim. I 
looked, waiting for some change in the position of 
the body, to allow me to aim at a vital: part, 

“ At length the ealf gave a struggle and kicked 
the tiger, on which the latter clasped him nearer, 
arching his own body, end exposing the white of 
his belly and chest. I pulled the trigger very 
slowly, aimimg at the white, and firing for his 
heart—he was on his left side—as if I was firing at 
an egg for a thousand pounds. 


oor calf, 





my astonishment, the tiger sprang up several feet 


—for he was on higher.ground than I was—when, 
| bounding to his feet, as if unscathed, he made for 
| the mountains, the last rock of which was. within 
| forty yards of him. 

| “I must acknowledge that, firing at a beast of 
this sort, with no vital part. to aim at, standing as I 
was for some time looking at him, and on lower 
| ground, my heart beat rather quicker than was its 
| wont. 
| animal in the jungles, and not one had ever seen its 
shape ! 


and that one had cut me down as the scythe does 
the grass—every wild beast of the forest. 

i ediately the tiger sprang to his feet. and 
exposed his broad, left side to me, I stepped from 
behind the tree, looked at him in the face with 
contempt, as if he had been a sheep, and while he 
passed me with every hair set, his beautiful white 





yards had been passed, when we heard the tiger, | 


the tiger who owns my village.’ I replied, <If | 


Placing in front my head shikaree, Mangkalee, who | 


the tied-up. calf could be seen, and thinking that | 
the shikaree might not haye remembered the spot, | 
Mangkalee | 


The distance was ‘some sixty | 


finger, whispered in my ear,‘ Doom-hilta-hai ’— | 


I passed rapidly forward. | 
I placed the barrels of | 


“1 Knew that I hit the spot aimed at; but, to | 


in the air with a roar, rolled over, and towards me | 


I was confident, too, in my own nerve and | 
shooting, for I had cut down, with one exception— | 


a long way off.’ 

| On the following night the fires were lit, 
the sentries posted, and every precaution taken 
to aveid a visit from the female man-eater who 
was to be tracked out on the morrow. But 
this care proved ineffectual, for an unhappy 
| trooper was pounced upon by the tigress, who 
sprung on the man’s chest, seizing him by the 
| mouth, and thus closing it, so that he could 
not even cry for help, An attempt at succour 
| proved useless, and Captain Shakespear, as he 
lay in the camp, could hear the growl of the 
| tigress, and the ‘crunching of , the , poor 
trooper’s bénes.” But the avenger is at hand, 
and it is not long before the few villagers who 
had not been eaten were enabled to return to 
their homes. 

Captaih Shakespear informs us that the ti 
is not half so courageous an animal as the wild 
hog or the panther, and that if a man is bold 
enough to face round upon him, and to look at 
him calmly, at the same time shouting in de- 
fiance, the beast, will very probably turn tail. 
But he adds that to him who runs it is almost 
certain death.. The tenacity of life 
by these animals is almost incredible, and “ a 
tiger will often go. in his charge several yards, 
with all the power and capability to strike 
down every one. in his path, after the bullet 
has gone through his heart or crashed through 
his brain,” 

The following story is in corroboration of 
this statement. :— oid 

“A few days after this, when encamped some 
seven miles east of Aring, kubbur, or report, of a 
tigress having killed a bullock, was brought in. 
Out I went alone. Twice beat the nullah which 
she had dvagged the bullock into with my 
elephant, and was walking alongside, about thirty 
yards off her, when up_the tigress got, with a roar, 
| drove the elephant back, and went out at the other 
) Side of the nullah. | On a sudden, there was an 

awful shricking, and I thought some one had. been 

seized. J rushed through the nullah at the risk of 

my life, when I saw a wretch of a man high up a 
tree, shouting, However, he had seen which way 
the tigress went. 

“The villagers, in a clump of one hundred mem, 
were at a respectable distance off on the other side 
of the nullah, on a low hill. My elephant also, 
was some fifty yards off on the other side. One 
villager was near me, and I told him to go round, 
and make the people on the other side shout. I 
was within twenty yards of the nullah, at the spot 
where the tigress was last seen, and I had scarcely 
spoken, when out she charged at the sound, her 
ears back, and at such a pre that her bel almost 
touched the ground. I shot her through the chest, 


Albeit I had never turned my back to any,) but just too low for the heart, with the first barrel. 


. This never turned her, and I fired the second barrel 
when she was within springing distance, at about 
five yards. This hit her in the inner comer of the 
right eye, went through her brain, crushing the 
| bones of the back part of her skull to pieces, and 

out below her chest. The tigress swerved: a little, 
| passed me at about seven feet, went at undiminished 
| speed for certainly forty yards, and then she lay on 
| her belly extended. So marvellous did this seem to 

me, and so lifelike did she then appear, that, having 
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seized another rifle, I fired and hit her, the ball | 
passing through her thigh and into her neck. Her 
Skull is worth looking at, and defies all scepticism 
as to what tigers can do after they are shot through | 
the brain.” 
And now take an adventure with a panther, | 
one among several which are described graphi- | 
cally enough in the volume. The animal had | 
already been wounded by a rifle ball :— 
“Having warned the village shikaree to keep | 
close behind me with the heavy spear he had in his | 
hand, I began to follow the wounded panther ; but 
had scarcely gone twenty-five yards, when one of 
the beaters, who was on high ground, beckoned to 
me, and pointed a little below him, and in front of 
me. There was the large panther sitting out, 
unconcealed, between two bushes; a dozen yards 
before me. I could not, however, see his head ; 
and whilst I was thus delayed, he came out 
aed scent aii at me. I fired at his chest 
ith a ; and, as he upon the 
shot barrel. was aimed. at iodend. In Preagcse 
moment, he seized my left. arm and the gun. 
Thus, not being able to use the gun as a. club, 
I forced it, crosswise, into his mouth. He bit 
the stock through in one place; and whilst his 
upper fangs lacerated my arm and hand, the 
lower fangs went into the gun. His hind claws 
i iny left thigh. He tried very hard to 
wme over. In ‘the meanwhile the shikaree, 
who, had he kept the spear before him, might have 
stopped the charge of the panther, had retreated 
some paces to the left. He now, instead of 
spearing the panther, shouted out and struck ‘him, 
using the spear as a club. In a moment the 
animal was upon him, stripping him of my shikar 
bag, his turban, my revolving rifle, and the spear. 
The man passed by me, hol his wounded arm. 
“ panther quietly crouched five paces in 
front of me. I knew my only chance was to keep 
il 


my eye upon him. He sat with all my despoiled 
property, stripped from the shikwree, around and 
under him. 


: e first step I moved backwards, 
keeping my eye on the panther, I fell on my back 
into a thorn bush, having slipped upon the rock. 
Here I was still within one spring of the animal, 
who appeared, as far as I could .see, to 
be mot. at all disabled by the fight.  No- 
thing could have saved me had he again at- 
tacked; but ‘there’s a sweet little cherub that sits 
up aloft,” to look out for the life of the wild 
hunter. TI retreated step by step, my face still to- 
wards the foe, till I got to my horse, and to the 
other beaters, who were all collected together some 
forty yards from the fight. 

“I immediately loaded the gun with a charge of 
shot, and a bullet that I perchance found ; and, 
taking my revolver pistol out of the holster, and 
sticking it into my belt, determined to carry on the 
affair to its issue, knowing how rarely men recover 
from such wounds as mine. I was bleeding pro- 
fusely from large tooth-wounds in the arm; the 
tendons of my left hand were torn open, and I had 
five claw-wounds in the thigh. The poor shikaree’s 
left arm was somewhat clawed up, and if the pan- 
ther was not killed, the superstition of the natives 
would go far to kill this man. Terribly frightened 
as he was, his wounds were not so bad as mine. I 

suaded my horse-keeper to come with me; and, 

the hog-spear he had in his hand, we went 

to the spot where lay the weapons stripped from 
the s ee. A few yards beyond them there 
crouched the huge panther. Again, I could not see 
his head very distinctly, but fired deliberately be- 
hind his shoulder. In one moment he was again 
upon me. I gave him the charge of shot, as I sup- 
aa in his face, but had no time to take aim. 
 horse-keeper, instead of spcaring, fell upon his 
back. In the next instant the panther got hold of 
my left foot in his teeth, and threw me on my 





_ I struck at him with the empty and 
he seized the barrels in his mouth. ‘This was his 
last effort. I sprang up, and seizing the spear 
from the horse-keeper, drove it with both hands 
through his side, and thus killed him. I imme- 
diately had my boot pulled off. My foot bled 
profusely. Fortunately, the wound was in the thin 


part of the foot, and not in the instep or ankle: but 
the teeth had met.” 


It would be easy to multiply extracts from 
the wild sports of a‘ shikaree” so courageous 
as Captain Shakespear; but our space is ex- 
hausted, and we will only add that, although 
the sportsman writes for the benefit of those 
who may pursue the same vocation, his narra - 
tive will delight readers who, like ourselves, 
have no ambition to encounter buffalos, tigers, 
or wild elephants in their primeval haunts. 





AN INQUIRY ON PREDESTINATION.* 
THE mystery has been solved. We now 
learn for the first time how Augustine, Calvin, 
Luther, and Edwards fell into their egregious 
blunders on the subject of predestination. We 
need no longer perplex ourselves, as philoso- 

hers, with the doctrine of necessity ; as theo- 
ogians, with the dogma of election. A cham- 
pion has cr ee into the lists, and with a two- 
edged sw: confounded Mr, Mill on the 
one side and Calvin on the other. The human 
intellect is henceforth disenthralled on these 
topics, for Mr.Cronhelm has written an “Inquiry 
into the Origin of the Belief in Predestination.” 
“'The moral, not the historical, origin of pre- 
destination is the subject of this inquiry. Its 
object is to show that the belief in predesti- 
nation has originated in misconceptions of the 
Divine eternity and of the Divine foreknow- 
ledge.” Before proceeding to the main inquiry, 
however, Mr. Cronhelm endeavours to coun- 
teract the erroneous tendencies of modern 
philosophy : firstly, as to our being in utter 
and hopeless ignorance of the ee and, 
secondly, as to the mystification of His rela- 
tions to space and time. The first of these 
erroneous tendencies is to be found, we are led 
to infer, in Mr. Mansel’s Bampton lectures, 
who has fallen into a great mistake by regard- 
ing ‘‘ these two words—incomprehensible and 
inconceivable—as synonymous.” But we are 
charitably informed how Mr. Mansel fell 
into the error. “It may in some degree 
be attributed to the influence of the German 
philosophers, in whose less copious, however 
expressive, language, unbegreiflich is the only 
term for both these negatives. The numerous 
extracts in Mr. Mansel’s erudite notes show 
how deeply his mind is imbued with German 
metaphysics.” ‘This is the moral cause of the 
Professor's mistake, namely, acquaintance with 
the German language and ignorance of his 
own. 

However, what is the true distinction ? 
“To conceive an object, is to form sore notion 
of it; to ee it, however in}perfectly. 
To comprehend an object, is to know it 
thoroughly and perfectly.” The matter of 
course is now set at rest ; although the weak- 
minded might possibly wish to enter the ques- 
tion as to what the author means by forming a 
notion or apprehending athing, however imper- 
fectly, and they would also desire to be shown 
anything whieh they might be said to know 
thoroughly and perfectly. The fact is, nothing 
whatever is known in this degree. The author 
of this book knows a good many things. He 
knows, for example, that the future happiness 
of good men is not incomprehensible ‘* when 
the apostle declares, ‘Eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for 
those who love Him.’” He: pronounces us 
unable to form any notion of the blessedness of 


| our future existence, and it is therefore mani- 


festly inconceivable. But it would be a great 


| abuse of language to call this blessedness in- 
comprehensible, possessing as it does no attri- 


bute of infinitude or mystery. The text is 


* Inquiry into the Origin of the Belief in Predestination. By 
F. W. Cronhelm. (London: Rivingtons. 1860.) 





_wrongly interpreted, but still this is the 
| first time we ever heard that the future 


} 


life of the soul possessed no attribute of 
infinitude or mystery. Mr. Cronhelm 


| also knows that there is a local heaven where 


the holy angels are; also a local paradise 


| where the spirits of the redeemed await the 
| resurrection of their bodies, and their final ad- 
| mission into heaven. Indeed, one would almost 








think Mr. Cronhelm had been an angel him- 
self, his acquaintance;with that order of beings 
isso familiar. He knows that to ‘ the highest 
of the archangels as well as to man immor- 
tality will be the perpetual influx of existence, 
ever receding from the past, ever advancing 
into the future. This great law of successive 
time can never cease to govern created beings.” 
He is 8 however, by the announce- 
ment of the Seventh Angel of the Revelation, 
that there should be time no Fogg Stall, 
by that logical necessity which Mr, Cronhelm’s 
mind makes the gauge of existence, the meaning 
cannot be that successive duration shall ceasefor 
mankind. The following is his next explanation 
of the difficulty :—‘‘ The words may intimate 
that the present measurement of time by days 
and years may cease, or- rather perhaps that 
the things of time in this world, things tem- 
poral, shall pass away, and be eeded by a 
state of things unchangeable.” However, it 
appears we are to be exempt from this altera- 
tion, for ‘ we shall still be creatures of time, 
still haye a past, a present, a future.” The 
contradiction in the two sentences has, we pre- 
sume, escaped notice altogether. In the la 

chapter, headed ‘‘Dr. De Burgh,” a more satis- 
factory view is given of the angel’s prophecy, 
for ‘“‘ whilst this little treatise was in the press, 
it was with feelings of mingled relief and gra- 
titude that the author met with the following 


clear and satisfactory explanation of the difli- 
cult in the Revelation, alluded to in 


the section on time, in that able exposition of 
the Book\ of the Revelation,” by the Rev. 
William De Burgh, D.D., of Trinity Co 
Dublin—Ed. y. p. 190, 191. ., The gist of 
Writer's remarks consists in ’ 
time means delay, a ion giving rise to 
the following beautifu thought: “‘ How singu- 
larly expressive are these antithetical meanings 
of words! The time slow in bringing an event, 
is indeed delay, Hence, also, the permits of 
which the excise are so chary (the excise in a 
treatise on predestination!) is not a facility, but 
an obstacle to trade; and the indispensable “let” 
in the istrates’ becomes synony- 
mous with | Matra eitont let or hin- 
drance.”” Mr. Cronhelm is very much puzzled 
as to what time and are, but of course 
he attempts to solve the mystery: ‘t Will no 
one do for the moderns what they have done 
for the ancients by bringing the creation of 
matter to their aid?” - No doubt some one will 
do so, He can do something which “ will aston- 
ish” modern philoso’ will cause them as 
much surprise as a suggestion to Aristotle or 
Plato that matter was created. But still it is 
only fair that something should be done for 
the moderns, who have done so much for the 
ancients, in bringing the creation of matter to 


Re 
that 


their aid! This ‘something to be done” will 
indeed produce the most. marvellous results. 


“ Tt will relieve modern philosophers of man, 

perplexities.” Imagine ecstatic gratitude 
of the philosophic world towards the proposer of 
such a suggestion! It removes the anomaly 
that there can be any existence independent of 
the first great Cause. But more than this, ‘it 
exonerates the Deity from.a kind of subjection 
to those ten mysterious things!” The simple 
contrivance is this, and it is couched in the 
form of a modest question: “ Will no one 
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venture to suggest that in the beginning God 
created space and time, as the receptacles of 
all beings to be called into existence by his 
almighty fiat?” Imagine time a receptacle for 
anything, with a top and a bottom. It must 
have some connection with the +) 1%». 

Mr. Cronhelm has an idea on his subject. He 
thinks that the whole mistake, as he supposes 
it to be, on the subject of predestination, has 
arisen from a metaphysical error as to the 
eternal nature of God. *'The doctrine of pre- 
destination rests entirely on the notion that 
there is a future to the Almighty, which is the 
object of His foreknowledge—for a future 
implies a present and a past, a successive ex- 
istence similar to our own in kind, surpassing 
it only in degree.” ‘To what this latter sentence 
refers it is difficult tosee. ‘“‘ But the Eternal had 
no beginning; and an eternal succession of 
existence in the without a beginning, 
being:a manifest absurdity and impossibility, 
‘it follows that God's existence cannot be suc- 
‘cessive, cannot have a past, cannot have a 
future, but must be one abiding present.” 
‘The writer appears to mean that in the Divine 
mind, what is to us and present and fu- 
ture, to Him is one abiding consciousness, and a 
mistaken notion on this point has caused men’s 
ee ee of predestination. We differ 
from him. ‘The views of religious men on this 
question have been ae by many rea- 
‘sons, and not by one only. The metaphysical 
view may have been taken by some, but 
the most common origin of the doctrine 
has sprung from a deep sense of human sin and 
corruption, and the feeling that nothing but 
the free mercy of God could ever have set the 
‘soul free. To St. Augustine—held by his vices, 
wandering over the interminable sea of re- 
‘ligious error—a Divine voice appears to be sent, 

inging home to his heart the words of St. 


Paul, ‘* Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
make not provision for the flesh to fulfil the 
lust thereof.” iately, as he pondered 


-over the sacred volume, a divine light, as he 
writes, appears to be shed over his soul. He 
feels ergs a new man, imbued er a new 
spirit, with a wellspring of joy and happiness 
and » in his heart. He is freed, ab ‘me 
cupidinum vinculis, from the chains of his lusts. 
The snare was broken, and he was delivered. 
Many a man has felt to some extent what 
Augustine felt. To feeling succeeds logic. 
Why am I different to other men ? such minds 
ask themselves. It was not because I: used 
means ; and, if I have used means, why was it 
put into my heart to use them? Everybody 
is not endowed, as I plainly see, with the same 

i An irresistible decree was the cause 
of it. It is therefore only the chosen who can 
be saved. The error probably consists in em- 
ploying logic in the discussion. ‘The feeling 
does not justify the inference. Both proposi- 
tions must be true, that God is loving unto 
every man, and His tender mercy is over all His 
works, and that nothing in a man’s self is the 
eause of his regeneration. 

There is a short chapter on Motives, in which 
Mr. Mill’s views are the objects of attack. 
Mr. Cronhelm endeavours to overthrow 
them by saying we have power to choose 
the motive. But it may be asked what makes 
us choose one motive rather than another? 
Clearly a stronger motive. However, this is 
too abstruse a question to be discussed cur- 
sorily. 

We have no doubt the writer of this book 
possesses a truth-loving mind, and has read 


rather widely on theological and metaphysical | 


questions ; but he is destitute of those qualities 
which render a metaphysical writer useful, and 
which justify a thinker in coming forward to 


teach others. His opinions may be perfectly 
satisfactory to himself, but clearness and 
logical power are required in those who fancy 
it their mission to make crooked things straight 
and rough places plain. 
EL FUREIDIS.* 

In a short dedication of, or preface to, this 
story, specially addressed to Mr. D. and Dr. 
C., but ‘‘ open to public perusal,” the authoress 
of the ‘‘ Lamplighter” announces to the world 
that in obedience to a maxim early inculeated 
by the worldly wisdom of an old nurse, ‘‘al- 
ways worship the rising sun,” she has set 
herself diligently to the study and compre- 
hension of that mystical secret which makes 
the Orient a charmed land. Of the mystery 
it is by no means necessary to say as in some 
cases, solvitur ambulando, by a tour through 
the Holy Land, a week in Cairo, a journey 
across the desert, solvitur legendo, rather. 
While our bodies are quietly reposing in New 
Finchley Road, our thoughts untrammelled by 
the common impediments of travel, may 
under proper guidance wander over the 
mountains of Lebanon, seeking there, and 
haply finding, the solution of this grand 
Eastern riddle. “Stanley,” says Miss 
Cummins—of course metaphorically speaking— 
“took me by the hand and led-me across 
Sinai; Kelly was my travelling companion ; 
Porter my friend and guide; Robinson the 
referee of all my doubts ; Vandevelde, 
Thompson, Churchill, Chapeau, Burekhardt, 
Barton, have all contributed to aid mein my 
search ; whilst Lamartine has sung his sweetest 
songs to lighten my labour.” Of this search it 
seems that ‘‘ E] Fureidis” is the result, and toa 
perusal of it our authoress invites all those 
readers who, penetrated with a desire intense 
as her own, of solving the “ mystical secret” 
aforesaid, are willing to follow her and her 
imaginary experiences over the route which 
she trodden. We endorse the invitation, 
and commend our readers to the guidance of 
Miss Cummins. In “‘ El Fureidis” they will find 
a partial, if not sufficient, account of the 
charming Orient, worked up into a story, short, 
well-written, and very readable. One prelimi- 
nary counsel must, however, be suggested—the 
necessity, namely, of starting with a little 
enthusiasm on the journey, otherwise the 
language which in parts is clear and concise 
enough, will appear on occasion to have caught 
somewhat of Eastern inflation and exaggera- 
tion :— 

“The sun is setting over the far-famed Eastern 
land. Lazily on the bosom of that classic sea which 
skirts the shores of Syria there floats a light and 
graceful bark, whose dreamy motion, as it skims 
the tide, harmonises and keeps pace with the sweet 
and glowing fancies, the unuttered longings, the 
irrepressible desires which fill the mind of one who, 
bound on an Oriental pilgri is now nearing the 
land of promise, of beauty, of ancient records, and 
of sacred lore.” 

When we are introduced to the hero of our 
tale—a young Englishman, by name Meredith 
—who, forgetful of his birth and philosophy, is 
described as ‘‘ prostrate on the vessel's deck, 
giving himself up, with all the rapture of a 
poet’s enthusiasm, to the emotion of the hour,” 
he is roused from ‘“ Elysian dreams” when 
the little merchant vessel casts anchor off Bey- 
rout, by a swarm of Arab boatmen, who carry 
him off first to a boat, then to the shore; and 
| ‘* flattering visions of the romance of Eastern 
| life” further subside on arriving at the Hotel 
| de Bellevue. The imagination and poetic en- 
| thusiasm of his nature is, however, again 








* El Fureidis. By Miss Cummins. (Sampson Low and Co.) 





aroused as it seems by the conversation of 
some English travellers, whose learned talk of 
Thebes and the Sphinx bring about a fresh 
revulsion of feeling, and cause our fastidious 
traveller an unspeakable thrill of annoyance 
and disgust. He resolves not only to see 
Eastern lands, but to imbibe their spirit—to 
travel alone—to abjure companionship, even 
that of a dragoman. Behold, then, our travel- 
ler attended only by the “ youthful Abdoul,” 
a Bedouin—a prince in his own country, but 
at present acting as guide through unfre- 
quented paths to Damascus. Night is falling, 
a storm is approaching, the path through the 
mountains is gloomy and perilous ;—distrust- 
ful of his guide, weary and exhausted, our 
hero, despite his love of adventure, some- 
what sceptical of Eastern life. Here follows 
a striking but rather melodramatic description 
of a storm in the mountains—a misunderstand- 
ing with the prince :-— 

“* Traitor,” said the i between his 
teeth, ‘would you hurl me over the precipice?” 
‘Son of an infidel,’ answered Abdoul, with 
disdain, ‘the waters of yonder flood are deep, and 
the caves of the valley are mute as the grave; but 
the Frank shall tread the mountain pass unharmed, 
for Abdoul has given his word of faith, and the son 
of Sheikh Lavadeen. never lies.” 

And, in fact, they do at length in safety reach 
E] Fureidis :— 

“ Reposing in the heart of the mountai i 
in the inal eh of Lebanon, plete gan yes 
esque village lay before him, its white, flat-roofed 
pe ok age. in the unclouded splendour of the 
now brilliant moonlight. ‘Behold,’ said Abdoul, 
‘El Fareidis (the. Paradise), the happy valley— 
watered by the springs of Barak—the home of the 
mountain rose—the garden of Lebanon.’ ” 


Here, too, we may add, using a word to which 
not even the authority of, Miss Cummins will re- 
concile us, is the locality in which this history 
is enacted. 

It is the evening of the Christian Sabbath ; 


the villagers are all in church ; at its threshold 
the travellers alight and enter noiselessly. The 


chief feature in the strange congregation was 
the fi chen aid panewhone hears loca 
on to his shoulders, and-whose long, black gar- 


ments swept the floor of the little platform on 
which he knelt and prayed ; and then we have 
a rapt and youthful , of almost seraphic 
loveliness. The girl are old 
friends of Abdoul, ele Bee of Father 
Lapierre is the resting- e —— 
In this hospitable Madinh-silboe, the fever- 
stricken Meredith lies imprisoned during many 
succeeding weeks. hor visions haunted his 
couch—of a good old priest imparting a sweet 
sense of repose and serenity, of Abdoul, a 
disturbing spirit of unrest, of the lovely seraph 
surrounded with a golden halo—we cannot stay 
to describe, nor can we linger over life in the 
Paradise, which Miss Cummins sets forth in 
glowing and pictorial language. The chief 
dwellers in this Eden, with whom our hero 
when convalescent becomes associated, are the 
Father Lapierre, who after a stormy, passion- 
tost career, has thrown off the “‘ ecclesiastical 
shackles by which he had hitherto been bound, 
and, under the seal of a new commission, 
proclaims a pure and simple faith on the hill- 
tops and in the valleys of that _ moun- 
tain, Lebanon ;” Augustine Trefoil, a silk manu- 
facturer, of American parentage and French 
education ; Ianthe, the beautiful daughter of a 
Greek merchant and wife to the above; and 
Havilah the seraphic, their daughter, a pure 
gem of beauty and promise. In their society 
the days and weeks glide rapidly away ; while, 
with Havilah as a constant companion, the 
‘Maronite convent” and all the lovely neigh- 
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bourhood is again and again explored. ‘The | morning, farewell !” said Meredith. 


“Thou 


consequences may be anticipated: always | hast given me thy best treasure, thou hast 
departing, our Englishman never departs—he | fulfilled to me all thy promises, thou hast 


caanot go; but Havilah'’s heart is. as a rock, 
and the little village which had dawned upon 
him three months ago as an Eden of rest, sends 
him at last away sick at heart, empty, and 
beggared... The mystery of the Orient is not 
as yet cleared up, but those chapters in which 
Miss Cummins unfolds the characters of 
Havilah, of Meredith, of Ianthe, and the sick 
mother, are her most. successful efforts. . The 
account, too, of Meredith's involuntary pro- 
posal, of the Oriental fashion which admits of 
no-loye-talk at first hand, and of the interview 
between mother and child, where the mother 
urges and the child rejects the stranger's suit, 
are worthy of much praise. 

After many months we once more meet cur 
hero, He has been. in search of the Lethean 
spring; he has come back more heavily laden 
than ever with memories that will not sleep ; 
he has traced the Tigris and Euphrates to 
their source ; and so forth. But his life remains 
blighted and hopeless. 

On the close of a sultry day» he is once 
again approaching E) Fureidis. All nature is 
drooping under the influence of a sirocco. The 
stillness is oppressive. ‘‘ Even when the 
travellers: had: gained. the precincts of the 
village, and its cottages were glimmering 
throngh the haze, one might almost have be- 
lieved that a deep sleep had fallen upon the 
place, the stillness. wasso unbroken. But all do 
uot sleep, for hark! surely there is the sound of 
awbell: yes, the church bell, and it is not the 
Sabbath. Is it the density of the atmosphere 
which makes the-sound so muffled? Is it faint- 
ness of heart which makes it seem to the 
listener so hollow, funereal, and cold? No, it 
is. the. tolling bell, and the convent bells toll 
too; and across the opposite valley comes the 
toll of some other sympathetic chime. They 
toll for the death of Ianthe, and presently the 
dim funeral procession .is seen moving noise- 
lessty along the narrow pathway, and melting 
into the distance. The scene at the grave is well 
deseribed : the withcred Maronite friars, Trefoil 
broken with sorrow, and Havilah bearing him 
up, the weak supporting the strong. We must 
hurry. over the remaining events, of which 
there are good store.: Meredith retires to. the 
Maronite convent, from the heights of which 
he may brood over the village, and “ yearn with 
intense longing for tidings of his afflicted 
friends.” But a dreadful catastrophe « is 
ipapendin z over El Fureidis: earthquakes 
and -flocds devastate and destroy the fac- 
tory, the villa, the village—a night of horror 
igs described, full of hairbreadth escapes, of 
Geyotel courage, of the saving of life by 
Hayilah and by Meredith. Our hero, in fact, 
descends from the convent in character of guar- 
dian angel, to warn, to avert, to save, and 
permanently to get installed in the office of 
benefactor to the Paradise. . He wins back 
Trefo'l again .to take an interest in life; he 
puts to flight Ben MHadud, the Jew, a 

iardened usurer who ‘buys up the people's 
life’s blood ;” and accomplishes other perfect 
works of love and charity. Havilah’s rocky 
heart is in the meantime softening. There isa 
journey to, and a highly-wrought description 
of, Damascus ; a visit to the Sheikh Lavadeen 
in thedesert. Here is the crisis. Ina striking 
scene, Havilah saves Meredith from the dagger 
of the jealous Abdoul; and her heart is, as it 
appears, no longer rock, but soft as melting 
wax. We end as we began, at sea—on the 
deck of an English yacht stand Meredith and 
Havilah. 

“Land of beauty, land of promise, land of 


| dréw his 
| glowed with adcring gratitude to the Giver of 








kindled a day-star in my heart ;” and as he 
young wife closer to his side, his face 


all good. ‘The mountains have been my 
home,” said Havilah ; ‘‘ but Lam content—my 
home is here,” and leaning trustingly upon her 
husband’s shoulder, her soul kept company with 
his in its soaring flight—and so we leave our 
hero. To him atleast the charming Orient has 
disclosed its mystery. Whether to an Oriental 
mind the Occident is mysterious, we cannot 
say ; butwe trust that our semi-Oriental heroine 
will find it at any rate charming; and, in 
conclusion, beg to assure Miss Cummins that 
her ‘‘imaginary experiences” give very much 
the impression of real ones, and that we shall 
with pleasure receive her solution of any other 
‘‘mystic secrets” she may set herself to study 


| and comprehend. . 





TOWN AND FOREST.* 


Ir is a trite observation that every man’s view 
of life is bounded by his own narrow or more 
extended power of vision; that he sees what 
he chooses to see, and hears what it interests 
him to hear, and exercises his judgment while 
indulging his predilections, and concludes his 
survey with a decision which will be either 
sanguine er morbid according to his natural 
temperament or the circumstances of his 
position. 

The editor of ‘‘ Macmillan” has this month 
pronounced so vehement an invective on the 
sin of uttering trite remarks, that we almost 
feir to follow up our last paragraph by the 
assertion that almost every man, and, conse- 
quently, almost. every author, is the creature 
of circumstances—that the deeds done and the 
words written are as much the product of the 
time as of the individual. 

That this helds good in the world of books, 
will not be questioned by those who have 
studied the literature of any age in connection 
with the faith or the scepticism, the outward 
activity, the progress or decline, to which that 
age bears witness. 

A great poet or a great intellect in any 
department of thought is indeed but lightly 
encumbered by the chains of custom; but all 
works below the greatest, whether in literature 
or art, contain within them a large infusion of 
the age which gives them birth. 

The volume before us, for example, is one 
which seems the special product of this year of 
grace 1860. Certain it is that it could not by 
any possibility have appeared twenty years 
ago, and if we go back a little further to the 
time of Miss Edgworth’s tales, or of the 
immortal Waverleys, we shall find no space 
for a sketch so modern in its structure as this 
story of “‘'Town and Forest.” When Sydney 
Smith, a goodly number of years since, was 
enlivening the “‘ Edinburgh Review” with his 
brilliant but ill-timed witticisms on foreign 
missions, and pointing from his library chair a 
finger of scorn at men of whom the world was 
not worthy, he little thought how soon the 
tide of English feeling would change, and how 
charity, in its largest aspect—the charity not 
merely of the purse, but of sacrifice and ser. 
vice—would infuse a new life into the old 
orthodoxy of the country, and even change the 
features of our lightest literature. Ghost of 
Peter Plymley, arise! assume once more thy 
old vocation; the “‘ Edinburgh” will be the 
fresher for thy wit and wisdom, for thy vigor- 





* Town and Forest. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
(Richard Bentley.) 
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ous illustrations and. pure Saxon English. 
Doubt not that there is work enough in store 
for thee. Here are authors whose energies are 
expended in running riot with their mother 
tongue; here are others, whose works, albeit 
full of genius, are irretrievably injured by be- 
ing spread out over a given quantity of paper 
—not to mention a score of half-fledged poets, 
who fancy that they are strong enough to soar 
through “‘the azure deep of air” when they 
cannot even walk, without stumbling, through: 
the lowlier region of grammar and syntax. A 
truce to invocation, and yet we should like to 
learn what judgment this most illustrious 
member of the prolific family of Smiths would 
are on such a volume as that which is now 
ying before us. The simple truth is, that we 
searcely know what to.say about it ourselves, 
and require a fillip at starting from the pen of 
the sarcastic, but withal reverend reviewer. 

“Town and Forest” is a very pleasant- 
looking book;. and judging from its bright 
green dress, from its frontispiece, and Jively 
table of contents, we concluded that the author- 
ess of ‘‘ Mary Powell” had presented us with a 
volume suited for a country ramble, in this 
brilliant May weather. Books that babble of 
the green fields are welcome at: all times, but: 
especially welcome in the spring; and in the 
expectation of finding some fair pictures of 
rural life, as contrasted with the smoke and 
stir of city existence, we anticipated a large 
store of quiet enjoyment from a perusal of 
“Town and Forest.” But we have “been 
disappointed—indeed, dgceived—just as many 
farmers were deceived on the publication of 
Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ Notes on the Construction of 
Sheep-folds.” “Town and Forest” is’ a good. 
book—a very good book, and one which, from 
the lessons it inculcates, may prove of real ser- 
vice in the world ; but it is scarcely true to its 
title or appearance. It would have been more. 
honest, though vastly more prosaic, to have en- 
titled it *‘ The Life and Adventures of a Home 
Missionary ;” for such in sooth it is. A cer- 
tain Mr. Bolter, who is equally zealous and 
judicious, strong-minded: and affectionate, is 
the planet around whom a few lesser lights re- 
volve. The sketch, though extremely slight, ison. 
the whole effective, and as the aim of the writer 
has evidently been to point a moral rather than 
to adorn a tale, she will doubtless have attained 
her object in this story. Still, it may be 
questioned whether the veil of fiction was 
needed for such a ape io Is it possible that 
the serious details of missionary exertion re- 
quire to be ‘elegantly dressed,” before they 
will interest the public ?. Are we too fond of 
amusement to accomplish any earnest work 
without bringing fancy to our aid, and thus 
endeavouring to reach the precipitous.paths of 
self-denial through the green pastures of ro- 
mance? We hope it is not so—in the name 
of Christian charity, we dare affirm it is not.. 

But the authoress of **'Town and Forest” 
may aver, in reply, that the end she proposed 
to herself in this tale could only be accom- 
plished through such a medium, and that scores 
of people will read a book from her pen, who 
would find it extremely dull to wade through 
the columns of a city mission magazine. 
This is true, and while such a public exists, as 
a portion of the great whole we have just now 
been defending, it may possibly be lawful for 
an earnest and clever writer ta pander to its 
tastes—at least after the mild and genial 
fashion in which this is attempted to be done 
in * Town and Forest.” 


The readers of ‘ Clarinda Singleheart,” of 


“ Bever Hollow,” and of the other works of 
this delightful writer, will easily believe that 
| the faults that may be detected in the last 
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jon- of her pen, are at the same time 

allied to much that is beautiful—that the vol- 
ume contains some passages of rare pathos and 
felicity of expression, and that the spirit that 
rvades it is altogether pure womanly. In- 
Feed, had this work been the oo of an 
untried author, it would have been captious to 
find fault at all—as it is, we are not decrying 
‘*Town and Forest” when we say that, com- 
pared with what the writer has already done, 
and with what we believe her capable of doing, 
it cannot be deemed worthy of her reputation. 





MY FIRST JOURNAL.* 
From the time when schylus had no stronger 
epithet to fling at the stormy frith of Salmy- 
essus than that of ‘‘stepmother of ships,” it 
would seem that that relationship has enjoyed 
no very enviable amount of popularity. Of 
late, however, there has been in some degree a 
reaction, and in a novel of the present day no 
character is more common than that of the 
amiable and unappreciated stepmother, con- 
quering unjustifiable prejudice and diffusing 
unexpected happiness. Such a character, and 
the series of incidents which its introduction 
demands, form the chief subject of “ My First 
Journal.” The little heroine tells the story of 
her own life from eleven to fourteen. Its first 
im t occurrence is the illness and death 
of her mother, the consequence of attendance 
on an old nurse suffering from infectious fever. 
Then come school-days—rather lightly touched 
upon—and then the second marriage of the 
father, with all the fears and anxieties which 
it involves, her dread and dislike being not 
only towards the new mistress of the establish- 
ment, but extending to the son and daughter, 
by a previous husband, who accompany her. 
ith the removal of these feelings, the break- 
ing down of the mutual estrangement, the story 
concludes. 

Like “‘Tom Brown,” this book is only as a 
matter of form said on the title-page to be 
“intended for the young.” It aims at and 
fully. deserves the perusal of readers beyond 
the nursery.; Not only girls of the writer's 
supposed age, but their mammas and elder sis- 
ters, ‘will cull no little amusement from its 


: what we have said it will be obvious 
that the plot is of the slightest possible con- 
struction, and that the attractions of the 
volume consist ‘principally in its style. The 
authoress has succeeded in the main, most ad- 
mirably in keeping up the disguise of a young 
girl—thoughtful, clever, and intelligent, but 
still a girl. The description of a birthday, with 
its presents and its party, at the opening of the 
volume, is very life-like and cheerful; the 
terror of a railway accident, and the patient 
suffering which follows it, are good instances 
of another kind: -Many of the quaint fancies 
of childhood are very naturally introduced ; 
as, for example, where the heroine, reading her 
father's marriage ‘to the widow, wonders why 
in such announcements they mention a 
woman's first husband, but not a man’s first 
wife. The me ype oo eae p orapa 
drawn ; especially stepmother, with her 
iercing glances and her “‘joy-bell laugh,” and 

er son Bertie, the shy, studious, rather ‘‘ old- 
fashioned boy.” The following picture of the 
mother’s death will give’ an idea of the quiet 
pathos in which the authoress excels, and of 
which the picture of the invalid child, drawn 
on the day of the second marriage to her 
mother's grave (which we have not space to 
quote), is another good example :— 


“Qh! there was no need, indecd, to tell me to be 
* My First Journal, By Georgiana M.,Craik, (Macmillan.) 








quiet. There came something over me as we went 
into the room that I never felt in all my life before. 
I couldn’t have spoken at that first, moment, I 
almost think, if it would have saved her life. They 
took me up to the bedside,—I was clinging to 
papa’s arm,—and mamma put out her hand to me, 
and her hot hand touched mine that was all 
shivering and trembling; and I saw her face, and it 
was so changed that if 1 had come into a strange 
room and seen her I don’t think I should have 
known that it was she. 

“She said, ‘Katie! Katie!’ in'a low, low. voice, 
—so softly that I could hardly hear her; but it was 
her own voice,—but it was the only thing about 
her that, seemed herself,—and. the sound of. it made 
all my fear go away; and I let papa’s hand. go, and 
burst ont sobbing, and sprang up to her, and she 
put both her arms about my neck, and I la 
cried, and cl to her. She said ‘Once more; 
thank God!” and kissed me, as I lay sobbing, over 
and over again; and presently, as she held me close 
to ‘her,—before I Mad ken once to her— 
before I had ever her 


by her name, 
for I couldn’t speak;—she 


began to whisper 


something over me; I could scarcely hear the words, | hair 


for they were so faint and low; I could only hear 
that she was praying; until at last she raised her 
voice, and I heard her say, *O God, be Thou to her 
her what I could never be,’ and then I felt her 
arms loosening from me, and J knew that she was 
giving me up for ever. Oh, I couldn’t bear it; I 
ke into a’cry, and clung to her still, and wound 
my arms round her; and ing came over 
me that made everything seem to vanish away, and 
ee a eto Ae wey tg th rath Mn 
ound myself lying on the dining-room sofa, 
with nobody but. Hannah and Dr. Scott. 
when I prayed. to be taken back again, they, said 
that I must not see mamma any more. 

“Hannah said I was to go to the gardener’s 
cottage, because they would not let me even stay in 
the house; ‘and presently she took me there, and 
she and Mrs. Truman made me lie down, and said 
that I was to try and go to sleep. But I could not 
sleep, I could not even lie still; when Hannah was 
gone I got up again, and went away into the 
garden, and lay down with my face upon the grass 
under my mother’s window. 

“JT don’t know how long I lay there, but it must 


y and |; 


are irresistibly led to that conclusion by its plot, 
characters, and phraseology; its m and its 
curiously-concocted participles ; its adjectives, 
exhibited, as showmen say, ‘ for the first time, 
and for this oceasion only ;” and finally, by the 
pion tran ste Jolene tad: fag im ws 
our tale. 


in England; he was and accom- 
i ; but alas! he was haunted. ‘ Melan- 
oly,” in the form of apale though lovely ghost— 


a female ghost—“ marked him for her own.” 
Sir Rohan led the most unhappy of lives, as well 
he might, etme Fe ‘whose long 
ir coiled round ifled the creations of his 
dreams, and whose white garments 
leperously into his sunshine.” Poor man! Si 
Rohan went to the wars, but the ghost went 
too; and when we are told ‘that it was the 
practice of this lady, if we may so call her, to 
interpose between Sir Rohan’s sword and his 
enemy, the wonder is that that knight ever 
came back. He then sets out to console 
his vexed spirits with the solace afforded by 


Nature, who, weare told, took him by the hand; 

And | but the ghost took him by the other, * diffusing 
her dark effiuence over all things, like a blot. 

Matters are beginning to become desperate. 


have been for a long time, for when at last I was | Rohan 


the sun was nearly set. The sound was 
opening of a window, and when I looked up 
that it was mamma’s window that they 


srerting apo Jaguing ¥P eA aeiiep seeds: een. 
I saw 


wide open. I did not know what it meant at first; 
I thought because the evening was warm that the 
bal, upesed to Oe a Pe 
because it let me see in; presently, as I sat 


but t 
looking, I the nurse and Hama moving painful 
saw dog 


backwards and forwards in the room, moving 


they were setting it all in order; and I saw them 
ing to; the things that mamma had 
used; and then, all at once, everything swam 


round me, for I knew that it all meant that 
mamma, was dead.” 

This is feelingly, tenderly, and, above all, 
girlishly written, But here and, there, in the 
course of the story, we come u some 
thought or ex ion which ys a 
“grown-up” authorship. “I am so tired of 
waiting, and wondering, and fearing,” for 
instance, is hardly the la of a child. 
But these are minor blemish es, and that the 
difficult task has been in general so dexterously 
executed is a subject for no little praise. ._In 
fine, Miss Craik’s little story has our cordial 
approbation, and will, we are sure, have that 
of all who read it. 





SIR ROHAN’S GHOST. A ROMANCE.* 


Wr like, whenever such a thing is possible, to 
let our author tell his own story, in his own 
way. In disclosing his plot, and describing 
his characters, we endeavour to paraphrase as 
little as may be; and his creations stand forth, 


*Sir Rohan's Ghost. A Romance. (London: Triibner & Co.) 





had thrown u 








Rohan almost trembled at‘mysterious 
effect, he felt 


ts our added the att-6f poetry 
rita 2 Te 
they might have composed by he ghost. 
We lean tothe ‘Opinion, ‘because 
they have something weind’ jthem. Here 
is one— ; ‘ 
“ But the sea it fell nit 
it epenremes. 
‘And the hghte hid one By 
sae eee 
far en as oo a eee 
“ A brea silent rapture seemed stealing over 
this part of Ste RUMLiCS eae, an fo were 
an actor of its wordless drama—an ‘inner, 


glee, to which he had perhaps been alien for many 
years.” : f 

But this feeling of pleasure was to be fleet- 
ing, for when-he looked up and perceived the 
singer, was by no’ means fascinating. 
‘** Garments of dark purple wrapped and swept 
around her; the masses of her purple black 
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hair “were Jooped ‘heavily “in their hateful 
weight ; her eyes were larger and more hollow 
Seeeaees of Shale Pury. Fae she sat half 


bent forward , a dead despair 

ny like a eer Sed jam satis! 
e of unpleasant its. 

ee eens Eng 

contemplation of the heroine—to wit, Miriam. 

Miriam was the daughter of a Mr. St. 

Denys; and Sir sees her first in a 


carriage. He is wary. He remem- 
bers. the ghost, and is not at all clear in 
his mind as to whether this new arrival may 
not be his old tormentor ; he certainly sees a 
likeness between them. The lad iadetien. tor 
ever, turns out to be. an o friend of Sir 
Rohan’s, and finally both father and daughter 
wane ap Goer uarters at the latter gentleman's 
soon begins a kind of 
nalanchly firtation sth Bae Mistoos, which 
appears to have had its rise during a thunder- 
storm which swept by one evening :— 
“Sir Rohan,’ exclaimed Miriam, ‘I believe if I 


touch you, you would flash.’ 
“<Try, Miss Miriam, 
“ The same delicate, airy touch met his « second 
“* Ah, well!’ 


she, ‘ {you didn’t ; but it’s 
sis we wag 


=n tl oi ; 
“*WNo. is a constitutional weakness, I fanc 
something i involuntary ; 60 that in every thuiler: 
storm an unwelcome force and i 


cope dt Ghat geetcemes's death. Miriam, being 
in love with Sir Rohan, cannot look favourably 
on Mr. Arundel—cela va sans dire. Still, per- 

‘her manner is a little harsh—somewhat 


#6 Sie Rohan hasn't oe ctinaat eget 
and you had best conduct yourself reasonably,’ she 


Let us pause and take brea 
sadness we ask, what is the 





much farther in the examination. Page one 
hundred and twenty-four gave us a terrible 
blow, for in that when asked how she 
saw Mr. Arundel in ureh, Miriam says that 
her eyes are “Tike those b¥gs that see all ways 
at once.” 

This work, that it is not a satire 
on the novels of the day, is in itself a li 


curiosity—a ive volume for the class of 
persons who all the new novels in handsome 
covers. It willkperha 


besighed over—nay, even 
wept over. It eaten that if such works did 


not sell, they would not week after week make 
eee as they do. The plot of “Sir 

han’s Ghost” a Rohan be- 
comes consumptive ; he is, however, engaged 
to be married to our heroine. Ere the mar- 
riage, however, Mr. Arundel informs Miriam 
sa Sir Rohan pg murder of his 
ormer wife or mistress, unging a pen- 
knife into her bosom, and teowing hee her into 
the river. Under the impression that she was 
drowned, he had fancied himself haunted by her 
ghost. She, however, was saved, and gave 


birth to a dau was no other than— 
Miriam horeell "the contemplated marriage 
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and he has culled from the works of others passages 
full of beauty illustrative of his theme. To the 
mechanical part of the —— we cannot afford too 
much praise. Excellent clear type, and 
elegant binding, have been em; employed in its produc- 
tion, as a volume which grace the drawing- 
room or the boudoir. 


Working for God, and other Sermons. By 
Rey.. Francis. Morse, M.A., of St. John’s ‘cant 
Camb., eb fi of St. John’s, La aaah Bir- 
mingham. & Co., Cambridge, and 23, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 12mo, 
pp- 216.) The first four of these sermons were 
ences before the University of Cambridge, in 
ebruary, 1857, and published under the title of 
Wi for God.” Of these, a new edition hay- 
ing been called for, it was thought desirable to of, 
a few more sermons, for the sake of 
volume ; and a very excellent little Mm ey 
make. ‘All the sermons are distinguished by origi- 
nality of thought, are not of a ot ofa fatiguing length and and 
may be confidently 
i upon the when particulars of the Christian 
biol Daaaen lot Manual, i: = Nine Lan- 
Edited os E. H. Michelsen, 
Ph. of the the Hoerd of Trade. (London: Longmans. 
aml There are few who have ‘been in 
who have not 


languages 
in attaching a correct sense 


ae sas Gite ae ek 
- | context of his subject may be said to aa 

publishing this manual, Dr. Michelsen has 

this case, and our literature with rt 


has been —a well-digested diction- 

ps anna Peon Withthis in his hand, the 
student or the merchant can soon become acquainted 
with the of any of the technicalities which 
abound ane Dutch, Swedish, Danish, 


- | Norwegian, French, Italian, Spanish and Portu- 


guese tariffs. -The facility of reference for those 


t 


Cae 
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of this brochure may be approximately estimated, 
when we inform the reader that reflections upon 
every principal topic of the day—Eeclesiastical, 
Parliamentary, and Educational Reform, the Volun- 
tary System, Gin-Palacesand National Intemperance, 
Reformatories, and the so-called Social Evil—are 
room Nightly the somewhat limited ot 
ighteen ly printed post-octavo pages. e 
lucubrations ‘cannot be said to much 


al or intrinsic value; and the author’s 
ial object in publication, to “soothe the 
declining years of an obscure individual,” be 
attained, we believe it will be the only result 
effected. Pro tanto valeat. 

Reduction of the Flow of the Tide, and the Bene- 
ficial Results thereoj. By George Wylson, CE. 
(James Blackwood. 1860.) The probable aim of 
this pamphlet—for the vague structure of the sen- 
seed, aot i. Pration the occasional rip. ges of 
grammar, reduces its meaning to a matter of con- 
jecture—is to improve the action poh se ath 
a modified ing of the Thames, The latter 
process is to be effected by the construction of 

between end and 
London, which would also serve the purpose of docks, 
fortifications, and “sea-coast 7” and 
bese bb mur point for the erection of beacons. 

- contemplates, amongst casual advan- 
tages, deepening of ‘the “bed of the river ; the 
weeping land, to ‘the value of about six and 
a-half millions ; and the considerable improvement 
of the health of the metropolis. “The cost of these 
works Mr, Wylson prudently abstains from alluding 
to; it would, no doubt, be in ion to the 

of his schemes. h we 
that the author has but. little chance at present 
hae Se ees Se ee effect, yet 
peed one must regard them as evincing striking 

Janet Gray. (Nisbet and Co.) The author of 
the volume before us, in describing the scenes and 
incidents of daily life, has succeeded in Weaving 
together the materials of an i i well- 
constructed tale, and one which takes for its high 
aim that of showing the influence of right principle 

igi ing in ing circumstances 


is one which must panel the ae l 
whe con agpreriste serene piety, u- 
mility, and self-sacrificing efforts; while those of 
her young friends possess an interest, which increases 
as we follow them in their several spheres of action. 
We think, however, that more characters are intro- 
duced than can well be developed in the compass of 
the volume; and that the more striking scenes are 
sometimes 


crowded into too small a space, while i 


events of lesser moment receive an undue amount of 
attention ; and on this ground we may fairly com- 
plain that'we are left in final suspense as to the 
issue of one or two i i ions, on which 


f interesting questions, on 
the writer has apparently endeavoured to excite our | SP¢ 


curiosity. In the course of the story some touching 
scenes are brought before us, while tem tore 
home happiness, quiet enjoyment, and true- 

i ip, form a pg Bg Rims hha Pasig! 
pa vgn nature. We gladly iaaeicts the 
work the ‘merit it claims for itself in the quotation 
with which it concludes— 

“ Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is dear.” 

Discourses by William Anderson, LL.D. Second 
Series, Second Edition. pgs a Adam and 
Charles Black. 1860.) e circumstances under 
which these discourses are Dcaienr erent 
selves interesting. are jresented by a son to 
his father, who is $s the thas yo 2 We ge, 
and the sixty-seventh of his ministry, and who still 
enjoys a hale life and 2 ‘vi exercise of his 


aoe ae Criticism, therefore, here stands 
i in the presence of filial piety. But criti- 
cism needs not to be disarmed with regard to the 
merit of these discourses, which are very good ones. 
As they profess to yd be nok pared “the 
old commonplace , simpli practi- 
cally enforced in natural feeling and speech, with 
but slight regard to those conventional forms by 
which sermons, both as and printed, have 

”* In proof of this we 








been so injuriously aff 
sro ten tlievins acvact tae eeaene dis- 
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course. ‘The author is speaking of the great and too 
common sin 0: ing an unforgivi in 
i aia be thos webokee: 


the ice of evil- 

“we God sent. His Son to work out, by sore 
toil, even unto death, the of that debt by 
which your life was ited, how shall you revenge 


yourself on your neighbour for that small larceny 
: peered ae ae Es render 
ing a hasty w< y pillorying him at every meeting 
of friends with an exposure of all the faults you 


to persuade you to lenity and ten- 
derness, then I warn you with the threateningsof the 
Gospel. As the Father of the victim of your 
revenge, God revoke your own ; and 
as being his Brother, Christ. will withdraw the pay- 


ment of your debt, so that it revert on yon. I have 
the J ’s own law, most expli i as 
my ity for the warning.” He then quotes 


those solemn words in Matthew xviii. 2, 3, &., 
This is sound teaching. ; 
Memoir of the late John. Wolley, Tun, Esq. 


MA. F.Z.S., This memoir of the de- |}. 
i £5 £° Woolley, 


ceased naturalist, whose exertions in 
the cause of science are so well known, originally 
appeared in a icati “The Ibis,” and 
now to a more circulation in 


rocks, of the eagle ps ; and itis an interesting 
i et foo He ote eg ret 
ms Was a cage in 

which a pair of Sea captured by him, were 
confined at Matlock. Se Wi Jar- 
dine, and Yarrell, were all indebted to Wolley’s 
observations, which have been embodied in their 
works. His most important di was the 
solution of the mystery which had the 
ion of the Waxwing, and which was com- 

read 


interest by all who natural science. 

The life of the Right Reverend Monsi: Weedall. 
By F. Ff a ty Gesux: 
Green, Longman, and Roberts.) Dr. beth, 
author of the “Breviarium Romanum,” and many 
other theological works, has done ‘no discredit to his 
popularity by his last work, which lies before us. 
In an attempt to place before the public a pleasing 
history of life, even of a celebrated man, ‘the 
biographer undertakes no easy task. ‘To be concise, 
without dryness, amusing without digression, and 
just where the mind is always more or less 
biased, are tests under which by far the 
portion of the life-writing world are found mi 
wanting. “Nascitur non fit” applies with as 
justice to » eae if we may judge 
y the enormous number literary men who, 

ingui in other branches of their i 
have failed in this one. Dr. Husen we 
may say, has succeeded in his task. The 
subject of his memoir was born im London, 
in the year 1788, and was the son of a 


this academy he remained about ten years, oni his. 
remembrances of hi 





ble medical practitioner. He received his 
ly education at a well-known school, Sedging | 
Park, to which establishment he was sent at the | 


early age of eight years. We find that “he wasa i 


universal favourite with his riors, and «mong the 
boys blameless, gentle, ae, and clever.” At | 
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affection for, and pleasing 
Sam, bad never ——- ho Dr. Weedall’s 
iterary talent y so ve i and we 
have oh Ole fe, br ahaa i 
years of age, which is remarkable for i 
of yersification and its elegant style. 
his admission to holy orders, we find 
ion to some statements of 
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Asa Dr. Weedall was 
and earnest. He was a ——— 
the irmi who presented 
him with a valuable of their esteem. 
The sermons by Dr. Weedall on the 
occasions of i 
and the Earl of Shrewsbury, are 
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as he is termed, exemplifies i 

in England, depicted in sketches of “Punch” a 
years ago,aping the habits of his elders. Qne of. 
the greatest n is the beggars, who find their 
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bosinem profitable, heing caried ont in- hammocks 
carriages. The national drink of the country is | a 
the maté, the substitute for tea, obtained from 
branches and bark of the native Dex; and as it is 
largely used, drunkenness is rare, and even here the 
por ef of an hep mae is synonymous with a 
the longest and most en 
chapter to the juvenile naturalist at least, is that 
natural productions of Brazil, We cannot 
pe barely enumerate the various plants and 
animals en of. The chief staple of food is the 
flower the manioc root, known elsewhere as 
cassava, Which requires most ul 
treatment, else it is poisonous. Brazil is the very 
land of“ fruits, and nie egg roducts from the 
forests” wit almost beyond belief in number. 
of fishes swim in tes Amazon and other 
rivers; and a London alderman, reading the account 
of Bis one the Indian mode of 
them, by oh per an arrow with astring attach 
80 as to fall: on the back of the 
on the surface of the sea, would 
feel his mouth water. We have interesting accounts 
of various other animals: that singularly-courageous 
little creature, the peccary, the armadillo, vampire 
bats, &c. &¢.; and notices of several of the most 
remarkable of the numerous tribes of 
ory aia enliven the gloom of a Brazilian 


A Dictionary o of Modern Slang, Cant, and Vulgar 
Words. Bota ti London Antiquary. (J. C. es boot | 
pensciag og Cpe late years great attention has been 
given. to “study of words,” and to the lessons 
which may be, derived from them, apart from mere 
curiosity or minute criticism connected with such 
aot, .As, shown in Dean Trench’s two works on 
, we mean the “Study of Words”. and 
“English athe vol sreramey, tees we hee 
suited to itician, metaphysician, 
all those who aimat acorrectandclearstylein 
pearance the b Soe we read 
ap -aeal on the le writing which 
met.with, in which was noticed the 


plc mataly words, and the substitution of unusual | ™#", 


3 


ords when the common and Anglo-Saxon words 
were much more tasteful and expressive. For 
instance, “individual * with many persons has taken 


the place of “man;” and “party,” as often used, is still | The 


. 


In the words of Mayhew, who 
i devotes much Cr ae aie 
bg am ge ey yw f the metropolis 
oO 

Sane whol je Spent fl —_ s to the 
philologist interest most 
prof character In the book before us, which 

iti several 


pointing out how the F choalipe eect aca 
and costermongers connects them in their origin 
walling race; bah tai, iy not tech 7 one pre- 


the author J ote 4 xiuryd neural Menta 
book, we w remind him of two which he hasomit- 
ted, and which most university men are familiar with 
out,” in the sense of entertaining friends, 
and “ ” in the sense of “iodging” are not to 
be found spearincipg) pers the book is of 
use, sneer tmet whe an intimate know- 
ledge of the language of the street vagabonds of 
ive examinations shall 
have been introduced for admission or promotion in 
fen force, we shall expect this or a similar 
form the text-book. Most readers of May- 
hs np Vg who introduce the Arabs of 
the olis, are aware of the “back slang,” or 
” which forms the discourse of. coster- 
mongers ; its principle consisting chiefly in pro- 


tertaining i hich bear. 
we we think the  Dickouay of € 
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words backwards, as “nam” for “man,” 

orem fo reeb,” for a “pot of beer.”~ We have 
not space to discuss the “ as it ought to 
fe drsd were we to examine critaly it meri 
or defects as to the information it 
affords as to how various wos came to have the 


whe «8 op of on 


scene he ul ; 


ive us a new the deficiency. 
o this “Dictionary masey™ ig vfixed in ute, title- 
page, “A cigar" lip 

explaining the beltiet sig by whie celine, ica 
roaming over a country, 


tell render 
men the ee ee oe a ater eee and 
i enough to their purses to 
oikaaiinally at the chalk 
ir own doors, see how 
mendicity is a regular trade, on the un- 
thinking good-nature of many persons. 
Sir Ewain, or the Giant’s Cave : a Holy Moral. 
By the Author of the “Luck of Edenhall. 
don: Bell and Daldy. 1860.) Out ‘of «quaint 
Cumbrian tradition, told in worthy of the 
theme, the author ofthe “ 1” ‘has 
Pia Rey epee forge 
a 
many lageal which are preserved to us from ages 
gone by, few are more suggestive than that which 
clings round “the hoary caves of Eamont,” near 
perpendiciid These si 


persons indiscreet 
such, may, by 
or other marks on 


Si gh Owen, or Brain Co mn wie. 
0 oe wath Glia’ w ai 
‘ord’s man’ Reda deme se 
of Cumbetaid “liv _ il 8 desert place in a rocke ; 


peu has forcibly sketched, and from whose con- 
version "sie wn “a holy moral.” 


ad this, as a test my author's 
0 ive werful 
of dh gant sien down inte hut 
by the God— 

hah sn ya oe 


7 
3! 


SreSS 
e635 
= 
i 
4 
§ 


sf 
ies 
iy 
fl 

f 


veto a re 

Pave van 1 to clasp, 

Falls the hot arsenal in vengeful tide, 

And these doomed arms hang powerless at my side.” 





pane San allen. enter ol in eat Aedes, ‘snd 
in “some instances there is a tampering with 

language which far exceeds the bounds—wide as 
cs7 Mi re poetic license. We cannot quite 


Neared the soft cushions of her golden head.” 
However, these errors are few and far between in 
a mass that deserves all praise, and the more so, as 
Mr. Porteous has deduced Hs of the 
past, a noble Christian moral 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Tre Orrices of The Literary Gazette having been removed 
to No, 4, CarnerrNs Street, Straxp, W.C., the Editor 
wiil feet obliged if Correspondents and Advertisers 
will, in: future, forward their communications to that 
address. 





Che Literary Gasette, 


ATTEMPTS AT POPULAR ENLIGHTENMENT. 





Few states of mind are less enviable than the con- 
tentment felt by many well-bred and intelligent 
persons, who have persuaded themselves that in sub- 
scribing to a soup-kitchen, supporting the schools 
attached to their places of worship, and resolutely 
refusing to give alms to a beggar, they perform the 
whole duty of man towards those who are beneath 
them in social position. Tew themes of conversa- 
tion are more grating to the ear than the worthless- 
ness and ingratitude of the poor, the greediness of 
domestics, and the insolence or intemperance of the 
miasses. ‘The sleek merchant over his Sunday din- 
ner glows with pharisaical satisfaction as he con- 
templates his donation of a few guineas to a school 
or church. He waxes eloquent in describing the 
¥agrant impostors who perambulate the streets and 
deceive the unwary. He recounts with satisfaction 
the rebuff which he has given some vagabond, and 
tells you how the thankless wretch refused the 
proffered soup-ticket. This class of men, and it 


upon the labouring population, and that the | able to avail themselves of their advantages. The 


} 
{ 
fact of being represented in Parliament would of committee viewed the question from two paints— 
itself be enough to restrain a man from intemper- | firstly, whether these institutions could be opened in 
ance, or dispel_the heavy mists of ignorance and | the evenings without injury to the buildings 


or their 
prejudice. , Such theories as these we would not now | contents; and, secondly, whether there is a proba- 
contend with. - We do not wish to have man defined | bility that the attendance consequent upon such 
as a voting animal. He has an intelligence which | extension of facilities for visiting them would justify 
extends further than the hustings, and a mission for | the necessary increase of expenditure. The result 
himself and the world, beyond returning a fractional | of investigation under the first of these heads was,, 
part of a member of Parliament. | that the committee were convinced that the intro- 
The first step’ to an improvement of the | duction of artificial light, with ordinary precautions 
working-man must be in the region of intellect, and | against fire and bad ventilation, would not be in any 
here more especially in the department of imagina- | way injurious to collections like the National 
tion. If his thoughts are always kept down to the | Gallery, the Geological Museum, the Museum of the 
level of his every-day life, if his mind never leaves | East India Company, and the British Museum. 
his own trade or his own family, we cannot be They were led to answer the second question in the 
surprised at his remaining narrow-minded aud | affirmative, by considering the it success 
ignorant; but let his imagination be elevated atove | which has attended the opening of the 1 Kensington 
all this, so that he may see, at least “ through a | Museum in the evenings—as many as half a million 
glass darkly,” the grandeur and illimitability of the | of persons having visited it within the last three 
universe; and forgetting for a time private years on the nights on which it was opened to the 
interests, he may recognise his true position as a public at large, that is, three times a week. Having 
member of the human family, and you have done arrived at a satisfactory conclusion on the two ques- 
something to make him wise and good. What we | tions which they had proposed to themselves, the 
want is not to fill the mind with technicalities and | committee made the following suggestions :—(1), 
details, but to raise the general tone and sentiment; | That the same course should be followed. with 
and how can this be better done than by inviting | surplus works of art and duplicate specimens at the 
the contemplation—even in a vague or dreamy Museums that has been tried with so much success 
way—of the noblest and sublimest works of human | in the Government Schools of Desi hout 
genius? As a matter of fact, we believe that a | the country ; namely, that there should be loans of 
picture is more effectual than a poem or romance | such werks of art and objects of > 
in rousing the imaginative faculties of an artisan under proper regulations, wherever responsil 
or operative, who has been all day employed in a | parties would provide suitable premises for their 
close, unwholesome atmosphere, and whose wearied | exhibition; (2), That institutions, such as the 














eyes grow more dim and weary in poring over the | British Museum and ihe National Gallery, should be 
printed page. The failure, or comparative failure, | opened on week-day evenings to the public; (3), 


| of Mechanics’ Institutions, seems to be explained on | That it is desirable that they should be thus opéned. 


| this ground: it requires no ordinary zeal and thirst | between the hours of seven and ten in the evening 


| for knowledge to make a man sit down, afteraday’s at least three days in the week. When these 


numbers a vast majority of. the “respectable” | hard toil, and begin to read. ricoamnge sculpture, | resolutions are fully carried out, it will no longer be 
population amongst its members, have noreal notion | on the other hand, are a delicious reli 


ef to the eye, | a reproach to England, that, with unrivalled wealth, 


of the actual condition and circumstances of the | 824 do not call for the close, unceasing attention, so | she has a worse educated population than any other 


lower strata of society. The idea of a gradual ame- 


Soe a : 2 mean by his 
lioration of the condition of the labouring and to be a more potent instrument in creating a taste | use he m: sa 


poorer classes ; a recognition of the peculiar difficul- 
ties with which they have to struggle, as well as of 
the aid which those endowed with more wealth or 


Jeisure can and ought to afford in the alleviation of | 


those difficulties; a full sympathy with rough- 
handed toil, and a practical conviction that poverty 


is not so fatal and crushing an influence as ignor- | 


ance: ‘all this is what too many of those rich in 
the goods of the world have yet to learn and carry 
into practice. It is impossible for any candid man 
to walk along the streets of London, or any other 
large English city, without arriving at the irresistible 
though unwelcome conclusion that there is some- 
thing painfully wrong, whatever it may be, in the 
present state of things. The almost brutal igno- 
rance characteristic of enormous masses of the ope- 
rative population, the vast inducements to evil, and 
the comparatively feeble temptation to things 
higher and better, make us wonder, not that the 


working classes are so bad, but that they are not a | 


hundredfold worse. The sins of omission on the 
part of the upper and middle classes towards those 
below. them—on the part of each individual form- 


ing a constituent element of those classes—are not | 


easily excusable, and will not be readily expiated. 
That much has been and is now being attempted 
and effected in the direction in which we point, can- 
not be denied; but compared with existing re- 
sources, it appears lamentably unworthy and inade- 
quate. For the past and present we may feel not 
altogether thankless, only we must beware of mak- 
ing it the measure of the future. “Benevolence and 
philanthropy have hitherto. been spasmodic and 
somewhat empirical. In course of time, and with 
the advance of civilisation in other respects, the 
amelioration of the distresses and perplexities of our 


| yet strange to say, they are all bolted and barred at 


} 


| 





poorer neighbours will be regulated by established 
principles, and be the object of a settled system. 

It is impossible to view without profound con- 
tempt the doctrine held by many ill-educated and 
unphilosophical statesmen, that the possession of 
the electoral franchise would be a complete 


_and immeasurable benefit, absolutely closed up by 
| the force of mere indolence or thoughtlessness? In 


| requisite in reading, and.so difficult for an ex- | country. ‘“ We ought not,” says Rochefoucauld, 
| hausted frame. Again, the picture-gallery is likely | “to judge e t qualities, but by the 
for knowledge, and iation of beauty, than | t f “nation the igh <9 tet 
| for knowledge, and an appreciation o' 3 | true of a nation. € mere ssion of gre 
| the library, for another reason. “Our sight,” says | material resources acquired by years of vigilant toil, 
| Addison, “is the most perfect, and most delightful | xad of the mote spiritual resources of perseverance, 
| of all our senses. /t sills the mind with the largest | courage, and that combination of the two known as 
| variety of ideas ; converses with ‘its objects at the | pluck, is not a sufficient guarantee for the national 
| greatest distance . . . . comprehends the largest | character, till the world has been shown experi- 
figures; and brings into our reach some of the | mentally hw far the apparently fortunate people 
most remote parts of the universe.” The education know the right use of ther opulence, and the right 
received by what seems no more than a careless | direction of their mental powers. Happy indeed 
lounge through the National. Gallery or the | the nation which has not only a vast store of wealth, 
Louvre, is in many instances more worthy the | material and spititual, but the will to quicken it 
name, than the partial absorption of encyclopedias | into an active and fructifying ‘source ot further 
which too commonly passes for education, Yet, how | good. : 
often do we see what might be sources of undoubted 














‘THE WEEK. 


London there are treasures of art unnumbered, and 
enormous museums full of interest and instruction ; 


the very time when the manufactories, shops, and 
warehouses let loose their crowds of labourers, 
weary with monotonous toil, and athirst for some 
new scene where they may throw aside the burden 
of the day, and receive new strength and invigora- 
tion, by gazing on sights of grace and 
beauty. Surely this is the very class for 
whom, at first sight, we should suppose our 
magnificent national collections to have been accu- 
mulated. The evening is the only leisure time of 





the artisan and the shopkeeper, and this is the time 
when our public institutions for all improving and | 


refining amusement are absolutely closed, and their | in future. 


contents rendered useless. 
crowded casino and thronged gin-palace ? 

and National Gallery every Monday (Monday being 
a very general holiday amongst large numbers of | 


Fray of last week in the House of Commons was 
well worthy of-note as one in which a “ Great Tale” 
commenced at half-past four, and did not conchide 
till midnight. All sorts of topics were dis¢ussed.'* A 
question as to frauds about — purcliased ae 
British Government was strangely a Se 
tween French encroachments Newfoundland 
and the Reform Bill; and cooking in the army was 
introductory to gunboats and harbours of refuge. Tt 
may well be termed the /nterpellation night of the 
session. Several topics, however, of large and im- 
perial importance, were discussed, on each of which 
it is necessary to touch in this summary. 
GUNBOATS IN THE NAVY, 

This subject will give rise to several diseussions 

As our readersare aware, fora long time 


Do we wonder at the general impression has existed that these vessels, 

most of ti r 
The multitudes who frequent the British Museum Pe the C 
ful to more 
Admirals had visited them at the slips of Haslar, 







m built during the feverish excitement 
an war, were in @ state most disgrace- 
thin one party connected with then. 





workmen) are abundant proof how gladly the sons | had poked umbrellas through their timbers, or 


of toil use the scanty sources of rational amusement | brought away specimens to be 


which lie within their reach. From these considera- | 
tions, we welcome the report of the Select Commitiee | 
for inquiring into the subject of the opening of cer- 


eld up to the indig- 


nant eyes of members, as proving how John Bull 
“done.” ‘There was nothing for it butte tell the 
truth, though the whole truth in some respects is 


| tain public ‘institutions at hours when a larger | not yet disclosed, which caused’ Lord Hardwicke to 
panacea for all the present evils which press | number of the population than at present would be recur to the subject again on Monday in the House 
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of Lords. ‘The contractors who built them are ex- | known for firmn2ss in the Ionian Islands, and 
onerated to some extent, as they made it known at | otherwise in public «life, has been appointed to 


the time that no seasoned wood could be had to | Madras. 


It is seldom im one week that an impor- 


build them with; the only question on this point | tant governorship, two colonelcies, and an arch- 
being whether a proper supply of good timber ought | bishopric have to be filled up. Dr. Thompson, of 
not to be always on hand, and whether the country Queen’s College, Oxford, is named to supply 
paid at a diminished rate of cost proportionate to | the vacancy in the bishopric of Durham, from 


the inferiority of the material. 


But the more seri- | which Dr. Longley-was last week named for the 


ous charge still remains a mystery, for Government | higher see of York. 


for the present decline to give the names of the con- | 


tractors for those bouts in which short bolts have 
been’ found, a fraud imperilling the lives of those 
who might be at sea in boats with imperfect fasten- 
ings. This may have arisen from want of sufficient 
superintendence, probably both on the part of the 
contractors and the Admiralty ; but the country will 


assumed, are in thorough state of efficiency; but out 
of 45 at Haslar, 23 have been repaired, 6 are under- 
5 ime aetna examined. 

such large sums are spent or misspent on 
the navy, it is no wonder money is grudged lenis 
useful projects as harbours of refuge. Two hun- 


BUILDINGS FOR THE FOREIGN OFFICE. 

Our readers will recollect the controversy that 
raged as to Gothic versus Italian architecture. 
Opinion generally pointed out Mr. Scott as the 
proper ag to be employed, though an Italian 
design much more fayour than his original 
one. Lord Palmerston sees no ical difficulty 
in a Gothie architectural mind carrying out the 
other ; but for the present the Gordian. knot. is not 
to be solved, and temporary buildings are to be 
constructed, probably till our establishments are 
really put upon a peace footing. 

PRIZE-FIGHTING. 

The prize-fight received more attention than in the 
short previous discussions, in consequence of a mo- 
tion by Lord Lovaine on Tuesday night, for calling 


and ‘fifty thousand pounds per annum for ten the South Hestet Railway ‘tn eteount for giving 


provide the most important harbours 
of refuge; as it has been recommended, to begi 
with one in the north of Scotland, one in 

east coast 
south-west of Ireland. Last year one thousand 
five hundred lives: were lost, and property to the 
of one ‘million and a half destroyed, of 
which a good deal would have been saved had 
such harbours existed. Let us hope the electricity at 


o* 


running through Europe, excited no doubt 4 ing 


i 


deal. by _ ep of our mysterious 
neighbour and ally, will shortly be diminished, and 
allow more profitable works than even the recon- 
struction on a gigantic scale of the navy to be pro- 


; 


THE ARMY, 


‘Of course during the week matters connected 
ey ne been altogether neglected, 
though not 
branch 
Grant, 
was and Government are charged wi 
being somewhat niggardly in their remuneration of 
the inventor. A motion was carried that the existing 

as to pensions for wounds should be revised. 

‘are now only recompensed if they are the 
joss of a limb, or an accident equally disabling : 
aman might have his | shot through, and. his 
health impaired so as i an invalid for life, or 
unable to go to. an unhealthy station with his regi- 
ment, yet would not be considered eligible for 
com i Schemes are in contemplation for 
revising our whole system of military organisation ; 
but though Government are willing to reconsider 
the whole question of purchase, it may be some 
time yet it will be altered. Last-week two 
mew colonels were appointed to regiments—one, Sir 
J. Inglis, the gallant defender in et against 
whom no tion could be taken; the other, 
Colonel Grey, who probably owes his rank as much 
to “connection” and court employment and favour 
with Prince Albert as to distinguished services in 
the army. 

INDIA AND SIR 0, TREVELYAN. 


To add to other sources of disquiet in India, the | 


announcement was made in the end of last week 
that Government had been compelled to recall the 
Governor of Madras. In our last we spoke of Mr. 
Wilson’s schemes for financial improvement: the 
Governor of Madras had found himself called upon 
to protest against them in a way which almost of 


necessity caused his own recall. Throughout a 
long public life, Sir C. Trevelyan has won golden 
opinions from all; and no doubt it is by no means | 
certain that his views were, wrong in promoting 
retrenchment in India, and reduction in the native 


wanr rather than new burdens: 
sembles that of a colonel of a re 
publish a protest against the pl 
and even in so doing risk disaffection which woul 
seriously compromise the general well-being. Si 


England, one in Cornwall, one in the | Slity 


it facilities. Lord Palmerston was 


such importance as those of the other | the ers of magistrates in controlling bad char- 
of the service. A late invention by i in aa inereased. It will not give 
saving a large amount of fuel in ing, 


till less money is spent 
collision of opinion will take place if the House of 
Lords rejects the bill on Monday next. The prin- 
ciple that the duty should be repealed on an early 
occasion will. not be contested; but opimion un- 
doubtedly has changed both in the Commonsand out 
of doors; doubts and difficulties as to financial embar- 
rassments are y felt; and should, as some 
think, the result. be the resignation of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and possibly a coalition ministry, only ex- 
treme persons, like Mr. Bright, will feel greatly dis- 
appointed. 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 

This week has been the festival one of this an- 
cient institution. After the annual election of scholars 
| to Trinity College, Cambridge, and Christ Church, 
| Oxford, and the customary reception of the head 
| master on Tuesday, a large meeting was held of old 

Westminsters, to consider the propriety of attempt- 
ing a removal of the school. Generals and politi- 
cians met to revive the memory of their boyhood, 
when one now secretary of state might have been 
the fag of a bishop or a distinguished military 
officer ; the object which called them together being 
to collect the general opinion how far the school 
might be restored to its ancient numbers and renown. 
Veneration for antiquity, and even the neighbour- 
hood of St. Stephen’s Chapel, to which the youths 
of Westminster have free admission to hear the de- 
bates they are one day destined to assist at, do not 
| seem, with most present, to have outweighed the 








but his case re- | inconveniences of the present site, in the heart of 
giment who might | buildings, many of which inspire anything rather 
ans of his general, | than refined or classic feeling, and the derelic- 
d | tions of Father Thames, which prevent the 


it | ingenuous youth cultivating manly exercise by 
Henry Ward, now Governor of Ceylon, and well- | —— : g 


| sporting in his stream. The meeting has been ad- 





journed for a few weeks; but we hope, as, unlike 
other proposed metropolitan improvements, funds 
will not be wanting—for the playground being 
large and valuable, will probably supply the means 
of erecting a large building elsewhere on a healthy 
site—that the removal may be resolved on. A pro- 
position of Lord Ebury to convert it into a middle- 
class school, met, as might be expected, with no 
favour. It is surely time to attempt something, 
when the members have fallen off from 400 or 500 
to one-third of these numbers; and, owing to 
disadvantages—chiefly, we think, of site—no efforts 
of the authorities are likely to revive it. 
CRIMINAL COURTS. 

Pullinger has pleaded guilty, as was expected, 
and received a sentence of twenty years’ imprison- 
ment, equivalent probably in his case to one for life. 
He seems to have been astounded at its eeigr & 
but anything less could not have marked 
enormity of his conduct, which, to society at least, 
is not atoned for by exhibition of good feeling in 
some respects, or by repentance, 

A more celebrated case, so far as legal talent was 
called forth, took up the court for several days—the 
re-hearing of Hatch versus Plummer, which will take 
its rank among the causes célébres, though scarcely 
among legal puzzles, or “tales of mystery,” such as 
Edgar Poe would deal in. Mr, Hatch was his own 
worst friend in evincing great want of moral cour- 
age in agreeing at one time to acknowledge himself 
git © srrane risk of consequences; and.we be- 

ieve this caused even his counsel, Sergeant Ballan- 
tine, on the former occasion, to believe him guilty. 
The conduct and whole bearing of the mother of the 
two girls were of considerable importance in casting 
the balance as to which of the two parties were per- 
jured; andthough it appeared most improbable that 
twogirls, or one, who may be supposed to have 
influenced the other, should combine to tell a fabri- 
cated tale, involving accounts of guilt which they 
ought not, if well brought up, even to have heard 
named; yet the debasing character of the example 
and influence they had met with at home, and 
argentd at some of the very numerous schools they 
constantly moved about in, goes a great way to 
account for what it is difficult to credit. 

Speaking of schools, we may note the atrocious 
regia siapere aS Pe amply a. tn 2 by 
his master, which will shortly come before law 
2 gs The = pr with which some ne fond 
of charging the old grammar schools have now 
come down entirely--to-the~middle-class ones ; and 
another Dickens may still have subjects calculated 
to excite more inquiry and reformation than have 
been hitherto directed to the “Dotheboys” type. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

St. oe was — on — 
evening, the pretext being that congregati 
hadi dalson: the coats of-tee Uhsonbstete This case must 
by and by cause the interposition of the Legisla- 
ture, either to give more power, if needed, to the 
bishop, or to the churchwardens ting the 
laity, to direct matters “ indifferent.” Why should 
not a clergyman in some be considered as a 
military officer; who, if found inefficient, would be 
removed or suspended, without any positive viola- 
tion of law pos Lv ni Mr. Bryan King, even 
in the Bishop of 's opinion, as given in a dis- 
cussion in House of desis on a bill regarding 
brawling, has shewn himself un ily offensive to 
his parishioners. Should not the summum bonurt 
ecclesiae outwei private rights or interests ? 
This bill on brawling, removing the offence from the 
antiquated Ecclesiastical Courts, is the first result 
of the St. George’s diseussions. Others will pro- 
bably follow. 





CONTINENTAL, 

The last week has given rise to more incidents of 
importance throughout Europe than can well be 
discussed in the place allotted to this summary. 
Added to the complications and insurrections in the 
West, elements 3 a storm are discernible in the 
East. The oppression of the Protestants in Turkey 
has been animadverted on here ; and Russia, we do 
not say without some reason, has made some remon- 
strances as to the conduct of the Porte to the 
Christians generally. We have protested against 
the mode of Russia’s interference. Were the Emperor 
as warlike as his predecessor, and were Russia not 
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occupied, as is supposed, in turning her attention to 
domestic development, we might give more credence 
to the reports, even though denied by Lord John 
Russell, of large armies assembling on the Pruth. 


She has so much temptation to combine the seem- | 


ing cause of religion with her ambitious instincts, 
that she cannot, even when there may be ground 


for her complaints, be allowed singly to interfere, | 


It is satisfactory that M. de Thouvenel for France 
here puts himself in complete seeming accord with 
us, in thinking that any course on the question is to 


bling of the Conference seems daily more doubtful, 
and France will probably not regret it, if it appears 
that it fails without her fault. If it does assemble, 
it will have to agree on more important matters 
than the Swiss question, or probably disagreements 
will arise likely to precipitate a European struggle 
of magnitude, rather than that the troubled waters 
will be allayed. 
SICILY AND NAPLES. 

Amid the conflicting accounts daily arriving, this 
at least seems certain, that Garibaldi has landed 
with a considerable force, and probably with little 
loss, even if it is true that two of his vessels have 
been destroyed or captured. It was evident that 
if not crushed at once, the insurgents had every day 
more chances in their favour. It is even said that 
insurrections have broken out in one or two places 
in the Italian portions of Naples, and that the royal 
troops are confined to the fortresses of Messina and 
Palermo in Sicidy. Probably the last hope of the 
Bourbon dynasty has passed away, and its doom 
written in the rejection of the wise advice of the 
king’s uncle, to adopt constitutional government, 
and join the cause of united Italy. 

e fall of Naples will # rrseig! involve that of 
the sovereign of the Papal States. It is unfortunate 
that many of our deluded countrymen from Ireland 
have been induced to cast in their lot with those 
identified with the horrors of Perugia. Several 
Trishmen now form part of the Papal army, but we 
are glad to see that Government, amid the in- 
dignation of the “Pope’s brass band,” now shrunk 
in Parliament to dimensions, have declared 
their intention to put a stop to violations of the 
“Foreign Enlistment Act,” ho i contributions by 
individuals to be used either for the Sicilians or 
the Pope cannot be deemed illegal. Time alone 
can solve the problems which will issue from 
the present struggle in the south of Italy. 
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(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS.) 
XFORD, May 17. 
Busryess and pleasure are equally obtrusive in the 
Oxford summer terms. For the pleasure, everybody 
knows that at this time of the year Oxford is full of 
lions and lionesses ; that the offices of those semi- 


respectable sable-garbed folk who linger as guides | 


about the hotels of show-towms are in great re- 

quest; and that the young undergraduate is ex- 

pecting a visit from paterfamilias and his young- 
stock. 


Then you see him, tall and whiskerless, | 


walking about the town with his fair sisters and 
pursy-looking rubicund father, while he dutifully 
oe the steps of the kindly matron who thinks 

is skimpy undergraduate uniform the most honour- 
giving costume which ancient genius invented, and 
modern tailors have improved upon. A year or two 
hence, and the face, perhaps, of the paterfamilias 
will gather length and darkness at the stratification 
of vills which has taken place during the four 
years of his son’s academic course. As yet, how- 
eyer, the touting tradesman is fairly expectant, and 


“hushed in grim repose, expects his evening prey.” | 
But besides the pleasures of the terms boat-races, | 


cricket, masonic parties-—the folly is marvellously 
rampant at Oxford—rifle-practice, which, by the 
way, is a pleasure very like honest and straight- 
forward work—and the dolce far niente of a punt 
and a novel on the Cherwell or thereabouts ; there 
is some making and marring of long hopes in the 
business of the two summer terms. ‘here is a very 
race of examinations, surging one over the other, 
and compressed as far as possible within the bounds 
of commemoration. Four pass and honour schools for 
degree, and two of the same kind under the modera- 


| abundant leisure. 


be taken by the five Powers jointly. The assem- 


tors, give abundant occupation, as a contrast to 
One part of the University is at 
the fever-point of labour, the other is occupied 
with industrious search after varieties of idleness. 
And to make the work of the working part more 
| working, the local examinations will be going on at 
| the beginning of June, and boys from all parts of 
| the country will be fairly occupied with the week’s 
| labour prepared for them by the examiners of those 
| unnamed persons qui non sunt de corpore universi- 
| tatis. these processes will appear as results 
within the course of the next month, a whirl and a 
hurry before the deep repose of the long vacation, 
that vacation which, if we may judge 
is the most significant and intrinsic of Oxford insti- 
tutions, since, though all things, according to divers 
interpretations, ought to be embraced in the discipline 
and studies of Oxford, there is an affectionate rever- 
ence, uniformly expressed and deeply felt, towards 
this characteristic period of refreshment. 

But independently of the pleasures of the fresh 
summer tide, and the grave business of those trials 
which are so important to the anxious student, there 
is going on at the same period a great deal of what 
does, or ought to, interest the eet ee 

i and 


in the process of academical tion, 
Corp se once emebenvion party in a par- 
” proffer to the acceptance or rejection of the 


resident “congregation.” Our academical legisla- 
tors have taken a leaf out of the book of their 
greater brethren at St. Stephen’s, and labour vigor- 
ously at the close of the academical year to make 
up for the shortcomings of the Michaelmas and Lent 
session. Hitherto, their endeavours to meet the taste, 
or the needs, of the deliberating and consummating 
body have been singularly negative and unsuccess- 
ful. Congregation has rejected nearly everything 
offered to it. 

Our sister’ University is far less disposed towards 
legislation. Her statute-book is Spartan in’ simpli- 
city and brevity. Her alterations in code and con- 
stitution are far less frequent and sweeping. ‘ She 
has added and not al —has strengthened the old 
without refusing to accept the new. We = have 
revolutionised an ancient system by a rash, and, as 
time has proved, a mischievous innovation, and we 
are constantly in the throes of revision, and 
the contradictory desire of what we have lost, and a 
wish to give the bantling of 1850 a fair trial. Most 
of our legislation, in short, is on forms of educa- 
tion. 

In pursuance of this, we have been busy with a 
medical statute, and are now afloat on a theological 
one. The former was effectually settled, it would 
seem, on Tuesday last. The latter has been under 
debate, and will be read for the second time, so to 
speak, on Thursday week. Both, and especially the 
| latter, are of considerable consequence, one may 

conceive, to the public at large. ical science, 

though not, from obvious reasons, much studied at 
| Oxford, and, for equally obvious reasons, not likely 
|to be much ‘studied, is nevertheless one of the 
| ancient faculties of the University, and is repre- 
| sented from Oxford in the new Medical Board. But 
| theology is, or affects to be, the obyect to which all 








academical ee and necessarily tends, 

Attention has y been called, im a former 
| number of the “Gazette,” to the medical statute. 
| It was necessitated by the late medical bill. But 
| as it was discovered, or suspected, that an attempt 

was made to put undue power into the hands of the 
| Regius Professor of Medicine, by ving that func- 
tionary a veto on the degree of M.D., the University 
promptly and conclusively rejected the clause in 
which this unconstitutional privilege was accorded. 
Unfortunately, the Council are continually oe to, 
and prone to act upon, the argumentum ad honii- 
nem, 

The theological statute has been, as has been 
already said, debated on, and will be submitted on 
Thursday next to the votes of congregation. The 
purpose of the statute, apart from the characteristic 
gravity of the subject, is one of great moment and 
of increasing interest. 

The University of Oxford supplies a moiety 
of the edneated clergy. It is the training- 
school of divines, and perpetually prays for 
that sound religion and useful learning which 
are to all intents and p intimately 
one. At the same time it is, or ought to be, 
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alive to the fact, that every — of the 
revelation which it accepts, and believes, is the 


hs 


i 


i 


subject of examination more or less critical and more 
or less reverential. The guardians of that revela- 
tion, among others, are the clergy who come out 
of its colleges and gymnasia. They are constantly 
accepting the duty of driving away heresy and un- 
sound doctrine; of meeting the mental and moral 
difficulties of the present time; of using all the 
means in their power for the correction of error and 
the elucidation of truth. They need to be i 
as well as holy, prudent as well, as devout, learned 
paicctngiag Age dap 9p Prglinitnagidhe = tes 
tience. ow far are masters 0 ir 
To a very pass gph chy “Icclony fe the focbest 
part of academical learning. The public aaa 
of the science is superficial in the 
collegiate instruction is dry and formal. ; 
perpetual tendency towards a minimum, Most 
young men know no more than: what they have, as 
folks say, scraped thr with. It is necessary for 
bishops to institute collegiate establishments: 
reparing candidates contemplating 
These seminaries have been with some reason ob- 
jected to as schools of mannerism, and prejudice. 

t they have been needed for a very manifest rea- 
son, the ayer ga namely, of an a tgp ane 
adapted for all persons alike, those who propose 
holy orders and those who are to be lawyers and 
country gentlemen, with an addition in the. former 
case of a course or two of dull, lifeless, formal lec- 
tures, from the divinity professors, 

The statute does not offer much, but it does a 
little to meet this crying defect. It proposes:a title 
and two classifications of divini 
ago the University offered a certi ; ¥ 
chose to | a voluntary theological examina- 
tion, and the offer has been declined, con 
tempiuously. Th ical knowledge have 
its rewards and classifications like any other know- 
ledge. If Oxford is to train men to the great con- 
troversy of creeds, it must offer them some incentive 
in the way of ical distinction. 

In favour of the statute, were Mr. Rawlinson; the 
Principal of St. Mary Hall ; Mr. Sandford, 
Junior Proctor ; so Heurtley, oe 
Conington. Against it, were Dr. Pusey, Mr. 
combe, and the Provost of Oriel. The 
alleged in its favour were drawn from the acknow- 
ledged want of an incentive to theological learning’; 
those against it, were confined to one, 
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ficiency, and even of laudable progress in the 
might afterwards become Atheists, and so 
the judgment of the University. We cannot 
with this reasoning. Indeed, we cannot: 
that a good, well-meaning man should give 
sion to such unsatisfactory platitudes, and 
general cure, for fear of some doubtful 
contingencies of local disease. 

Still worse, was the reasoning 
Provost of pepe hee Hawkins 4 = bey 
congregation of the experience he had 
University, the Provost declared his dislike 
movement on the ground that the study of theo! 
in his view, was the training up men im 
manner as would secure uniformity and 
religious belief—at least, such was the substance 
his statement. Dr. Hawkins, in addition to other 
ecclesiastical offices and dignities, holds the ata- 
demical one of the Professorship of the Exegesis of 
Holy Scripture. The University will pardon him 
for transgressing the strict limits of his function— 
nay, commend him, in consideration of his 
interests in the Church—and the whole world will 
thank him, and reckon him to be the wisest and the 
greatest man that ever lived, if he will vouchsafe to 
inform them how this uniformity and correctness 
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can be secured. 
The theological statute may, or may hot, pasé. 
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If it does, there is hope. If it does not, all that.will 
ensue is the further departure of the University from 
the distinctive character which it. affects as an. ex- 
ponent of religious felicf, anda fuller development 
of an extensive, and, we. fear, ex parte, theological 
training. 





CAMBRIDGE, May 17. 

We are going to have an architectural congress in 
Cambridge, to commence on Monday, the 28th inst. 
(Whit-Monday). Members of various architectural 
societies will be present, and Mr. Beresford Hope 
will preside over their deliberations. Fxpeditions 
will be formed to Ely and Bury St. Edmunds, in 
either of which places objects of greater architectural 
interest may be found than in Cambridge, if we 
exclude the colleges. Two special addresses are 
announced to he delivered—one by Professor Willis, 
on “The Architectural History of the University,” 
on Monday ; and the other by Mr. Beresford Hope, 
on “The lish Church in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” on Wednesday; and at the conversazione, 
&c., we shall no doubt have the advantage of 
listening to various eminent architects and ecclesi- 
ologists. Cambridge, like Oxford, is a favourite 
place with members of scientific societies. In turns 
they all come here, and they do not go away without 
giving and receiving information. “With regard to 
architecture, not many years ago, when the Camden 
Society was in full vigour, church architecture was 
a sort of mania amongst the younger members of 
the Uniyersity ; they went into extremes, and the 
usual consequeuces ensued. It is pursued now in a 
more sober spirit, and perhaps with more success, if 
with less outward manifestation of zeal. 

Tt has been the custom, of late years, to submit 


all important questions of University legislation to | 


2 preliminary meeting of members of the’ senate, 
convened by the Vice-Chancellor, for the purpose 
of nage. comments and objections. I think that 
much good has resulted from the practice ; and the 
council of the ‘senate, who originate legislation, 
have in many cases been greatly aided by sug- 
gestions thrown out at these meetings, and been 
induced thereby to modify their proposals, and bring 
them’ into harmony with general feeling, before 
submitting them toa vote in the senate-house. The 
other day a meeting was called to consider some 
proposals upon the subject of taxation. ‘The royal 
commissioners had objected to two graces passed in 
November, 1858, which made a distinction between 
the amount paid by those whose names were on the 
register of members of the senate before March 25, 
1859, and those whose names were placed on it after 
that date, as inconsistent with the statute, cap. 8— 
“ Liceat etiam pecunias, ab omnibus cujuscunque 
ordinis per capita solvendas © exigere ; que non, 
nisi in usus academicos, impendantur.” The com- 
missioners were of opinion that.the same amount of 
taxation should be imposed upon every person whose 
name is on the register; whereupon the council 
framed two fresh graces, proposing an annual tax of 
12s, upon all, but allowing a composition of £10. 
When. these graces were submitted to the meeting 
L have alluded to, not a syllable was said. against 
them, and it was assumed that they were unobjec- 
tionable; and yet the composition grace was rejected 
in the senate-house by a majority of nearly two to 
one, It was urged that a composition is a departure 
from the strict letter of the statute, which requires 
that the tax shall be levied equally upon all, “cu- 
juscunque ordinis.” But a weightier objection seems 
to have been that the proposed tax will probably 
prove insufficient ; and yet there will be a difficulty, 
not to say an impossibility, in imposing any addi- 
tional tax upon compounders; and so, I suppose, 
for the present, the quarterly payment of a tax will 
remain a necessary condition of a name being upon 
the register of members of the senate. 

There was a sort of dim expectation that Dr. 
Graham, late master of Christ’s and present bishop 
of Chester, would have succeeded Dr. Musgrave in 
the archbishopric of York, He was a useful 
man to the W igs in Cambridge in his day, and has 
been steady in his loyalty to the party since his 
elevation to the episcopate, which is more than can 
be said of some other bishops who have won the 
mitre by party services, It seems, however, that he 
has heen passed over. The late Archbishop was a 
member of a well-known family in Cambridge, his 
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father having been a well-to-do tailor here, and the 
success of two of his sons—one the late Archbishop 
of York, the other the Archdeacon of Craven-— is a 
proof that energy and talent will force their way in 
this country, in spite of obscurity of birth. The 
Archbishop, like his father, was a decided Libera! in 
politics, and he did not neglect the interests of his 
party when he obtained influence in his college 
(Trinity). He is remembered here as a “farmer- 
looking” man, rather than for any eminence in the 
world of letters or of theology. Indeed, the list of 
| his publications contains only two or three sermons 
| and charges. 

| Not many years ago, mathematics reigned supreme 
| in Cambridge. _ Classics made a great step in ad- 
| vance when a place in the classical tripos admitted 
| to the BA. degree, without the preliminary test of 
the mathematical tripos, or even of the ordinary 
degree examination, Very recently, the moral and 
natural sciences have been raised to the same height 
as classics and mathematics, and an undergraduate 
can now make his way to the B.A. degree through 
either the moral sciences tripos or the natural 
sciences tripos, without having to do with more 
classics or mathematics than. may be found in the 
| “honour little-go.” Certain regulations for. these 
| two. triposes, to accommodate them to their new 
| honours, have just been recommended by their 
| respective boards. The examination will extend 
| over six days, and two papers will be set each day. 
| It is recommended that the first.examination for the 
; morals sciences tripos under the new regulations 
| shall commence on the 4th of February next year, 


| and for the natural sciences tripos on the 4th of 








| March. 
| Tadverted in my former communication to the 
Rede’s lecture then about to be delivered by Pro- 
fessor Philips, of Oxford. There was.a large attend- 
ance in the senate-house on Tuesday last, to listen 
to the Professor’s remarks on the progress of life. 
By a train of reasoning very similar to that. em- 
ployed at the Philosophical Society’s Rooms by 
Professor Sedgwick, he arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, and characterised Mr. Darwin’s views about the 
origin of species by a law of natural selection as 
mere speculation, without a shadow of true induc- 
tive reasoning to support it. 
| An amateur musical society, which gives charming 
| concerts in the hall of Sidney Sussex College, 
| achieved, I hear, a great success last Monday night, 
| when they sang Professor Bennett's “May Queen,” 
| with the Professor himseli at the piano. This 
society is a feature in the musical history of the 
| place. The ladies, some of whom have musical 
| ability of avery high order, take part in its per- 
| formances, and their appearance in the orchestra 
| gives an éclat to'the thing, which no other musical 
society here could ever boast of. The demand for 
tickets on Monday is understood to haye far exceeded 
the limited number which the;size of the hall allows 
to be distributed. The University Musical Society 
will give one of their concerts at the Town Hall 
next Thursday evening: 

Trinity College has a long roll of famous men to 
boast of. Amongst moderns, no one has achieved 
greater eminence than Lord Macaulay, and it is 
only right that some enduring memento of his con- 
nection. with the college should be erected. A statue 
in the library seems to be the right thing, and steps 
are being taken to carry out a suggestion to that 
effect made by the Lord Chief Baron, himself a 
distinguished son of Trinity, 

Boat-racing was pursued with spirit last week 
under difficulties which at last proved insuperable— 
at least, for a time. The weather was “ fine growing 
weather,” which means that it was sloppy and 
showery, and by no means such as to attract those 
crowds of well-dressed ladies down to Ditton which 
one has so often had the pleasure of seeing there. 
The races were rowed amid deluges of rain: on 
Saturday evening the crews were like drowned rats. 
After that floods came, and racing was suspended, 
so that pie have not gone on so pleasantly as 
they might have done. 














Lorp Broveram was installed as Chancellor of 
the University of Edinburgh, yesterday. During 
his stay, the Noble Lord was the guest of the Lord 
Provost. 








MUSIC.” 
HER MAJESTY's, 

The first performance this season of Bellini’s 
favourite opera, “ Norma,” tock place at this theatre 
with great @/at. Mademoiselle Titiens, much more 
at home in her part of the Druidess, and therefore 
enabled to put forth all the power of her magnifi- 
cent voice, achieved a ‘success which would in 
itself be sufficient to make her a reputation. Mon- 
gini’s Pollio, not so finished a piece of acting, would 
have suffered from comparison with Norma, did not 
his powerful voice carry by storm what his weaker 
method leaves unattained. A word of advice to 
Madile. Vaneri: placed between two giants of the 
musical world, her rendering of the part of Adalgisa 
created a most favourable impression with the 
audience, who more than once manifested the plea- 
sure which her chaste and finished singing gave 
them. Let her persevere in the track she has en- 
tered upon, the public is not ungrateful, and it is 
those who, like her, always do well what they have 
to do, that become in the long-run their leading 
favourites. Madlle. Brunetti made her début on 
Saturday, as Gilda, in Verdi's “Rigoletto.” We 
only register the fact, as the performance was in no 
way calculated to uphold the ‘opinion which we 
were led to form of the lady’s talents by the eulo- 
gistic terms of the advertisement ‘announcing her 
arrival and first appeatance. Signor Sebastiano: 
Ronconi was clever as the Court Fool; and Mon- 
gini elicited an encore in “La Donna ’e mobile.” 
“Tl Barbiere di Siviglia” was given on Tuesdaynight, 
Madame Borghi-Mamo taking the part of Rosina ; 
Signori Belart and Everardi those of Almaviva and. 
Figaro respectively. The performance of the Prima 
Donna is open to the same objections that we ad- 
vanced against. her impersonation ‘of Zerlina in. 
“Don Giovanni.” It wants vivacity, and a little 
more naiveté of expression. She is evidently mis- 
tress of the part so far as stage traditions will in- 
struct her, but falls far short of the ideal Rosina 
of the composer. Her singing was undeniably ex- 
cellent, but the introduction of so many changes 
and embellishments in the air, “Una voce poca 
fa,” was in bad taste, and went far to spoil its 
effect. A closer adherence to the original score is 
also desirable in the duet with Figaro, “ Dunqne 
io son,” In the lesson scene, she introduced the 
Neapolitan air we had occasion to speak of in our 
notice of the New Philharmonic Concert. There 
is so much stiffness and study apparent in Signor 
Everardi’s Figaro, that the natural. buoyancy of 
the accommodating barber is lost; he, however, 
gave the “Largo al factotum” with considerable 
humour and fluency. We are glad to hear that 
Signor Belart has concluded an engagement with 
Mr. Smith which will last through the season-; 
we only trust that he will be allowed to take that 
position in the casts to which his merits justly 
entitle him. His Almaviva was a true type of the 
love-sick nobleman, as Rossini imagined him. _The 
opening serenade, and indeed the whole of the 
music of his part, was truly artistically sung.. The 
Saiie hogan ballet of M. Borri was produced for 
the first time, and fairly raised the prestige of this 
theatre as the original home of the Terpischorean 
art in London. Madile. Pocchini, assisted by 
Madlles, Lequine and Morlacchi, and M. Durand, 
by their graceful dancing and mimicry gave a re- 
fined interpretation of the composer’s conception. 

“ Don Giovanni” was repeated for the third time 
on Thursday with undiminished success. The 
great feature of the evening was the presence of 
her Majesty within the walls of a theatre which 
tradition has always considered to be under her 
especial patronage. It is to be hoped that she will 
now become a frequent visitor there, for if enter- 
prise, and an earnest desire to elevate the tastes of 
the people, are any claims upon royal favour, then 
indeed Mr. E. T. Smith is justly entitled to it. The 
responsibility which now rests upon him is what 
few would submit themselves to, even for a “generous 
public ;” let us, then bear in mind that support from 
all classes is his just due. 

ROYAL ITALIAN. 

Signor Alary’s version of “ Don Giovanni” was 
revived at this theatre on Saturday last. We will 
not enter into a criticism of the editor’s transposi- 


tions of the great composer’s masterpiece, which 
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has so often been the subject of animadversion, but 
will content ourselves with a simple protest against 
the desecration which he has committed on one of 
the finest conceptions. which ever emanated from a 
musician’s brain. If the company at Covent Garden 
cannot find within itself a “ Don Giovanni” who 
can sing the part as Mozart wrote it, why does the 
management persist in bringing it before the public ? 
Signor Mario of course. sustained the leading 
character with all the graceful acting and charming 
singing which have rendered him such a favourite 
amongst us. In the “dolee” passages, where the 
original score is within the compass of his voice, he 
particularly excelled; but where he should have 
shone as the heartless libertine, he was tame and 
insipid, so unlike Mozart’s, and the generally-con- 
ceived idea of the “Don,” that we should almost 
have jailed to recognise in him the hero of 
the most popular opera on our stage. His “ La ci 
darem” was well given, but the beauty was marred 
by the frequent. transpositions which Signor Alary 
has thought proper to introduce. The same remark 
is also applicable to the duet between Zerlina and 
Don Giovanni, in the quartet “Non ti fidar,” and 
the trio “ Ah taci inguisto core.” Owing to a sudden 
indisposition, Madame Grisi was prevented from 
taking the part of Donna Anna. Her loss was in 
no wise compensated for by the substitution of 
Madame Rudersdorff, who, however much she may 
deserve praise for her readiness to undertake so 
arduous a part, will do well to avoid it in fature, as 
her singing on Saturday night was not calculated 
to; maintain her prestige in operatic circles, 
Madame Csillag’s Elvira was an imperfect per- 
formance, and much below the standard of her 
other impersonations. The great attraction of the 
evening was Madame Penco, who as Zerlina sang 
and acted charmingly. “La ci darem,” as ori- 
ginally written, so unfitted for Signor Mario’s voice, 
in her found an admirable interpreter. The en- 
core which followed was legitimately gained. 
Since Lablache departed from among us, Signor 
Ronconi has been par excellence the Leporello. 
On this occasion he well earned the good opinions 
of the audience. Signor Tagliafico and Signor 
Polonini, as the Commendatore and Massetto, did 
full justice to their respective parts. Last, yet not 
least, Signor Gardoni, as Ottavio, by his perfect 
vocalisation, made a very stupid part interesting. 
“Tl mio tesoro” was sung to perfection. 

Madile. Zina and M. Desplaces danced the 
minuet in the ball-room scene most gracefully. 
The appointments and “mise-en-scéne” showed 
fully that Mr. Gye had spared no expense in pro- 
ducing the opera. 

NEW PHILHARMONIC, 

The fourth concert of this society took place on 
Monday evening at St. James’s Hall. Some excep- 
tion might be taken to the selection, which rather 
injudiciously brings two of Rossini’s airs together in 
succession, and finishes each part by an overture of 
Beethoven’s. The prelude by Cherubini well inau- 
gurated the concert ; it was executed con spirito, 
which was not the case in the rendering of Mozart’s 
symphony. The minuet was taken a great deal too 
fast, but we are bound to confess that the difficul- 
ties of the finale, in which four different subjects are 
employed and worked up into a splendid fugue, 
were surmounted in a master-like manner. Herr 
Lubeck maintained the good opinion we had formed 
of him on his first appearance, by his performance 
of Weber's “Concert-Stuck.” Madame Borghi- 
Mamo acquitted herself with credit in the scena 
from “Otello.” The Neapolitan air, which she in- 
troduced in the second part, was a vehicle for dis- 
playing her capabilities in florid singing. Some of 

er variations were much wanting in refinement, 
and not afew grating to the ear. Signor Belletti 
sung the aria from the “Gazza Ladra” in his best 
style. The entertainment appeared to give general 
satisfaction to. a crowded audience, and reflected 
great credit on its energetic director, Dr. Wylde. 

WILLIS’S ROOMS, 

Mr, Théodore Ritter, recently: arrived from Paris, 
gave a wmatiace wmusicale at these Rooms. last 
Saturday... This) young pianiste of the Hallé 
School, played « number of pieces by Chopin, 
Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, most of which acquired 
new interest from the delicate manner in which 





| the ideas sketched by those composers were finished, 
j and, as it were, brought into relief, by a faultless 


execution and brilliant fingering. We hope to hear 
Mr. Ritter often this season, as we bid fair to be 
invaded by muscular performers, and we depend 
on him to counteract by his delicate touches the 
baneful influence of their powerful exertions, 


CRYSTAL PALACE OPERA CONCERTs. 


The first concert of the series took place on Friday 
last week ; and, notwithstanding the inauspicious 
state of the weather, did not fail to draw a very 
fashionable audience to Sydenham. The singers 
comprised the élite of Mr. Smith’s company. We 
make this remark, as there was a noteworthy absence 
of those artistes who belonged to Her Majesty’s 
when under Mr. Lumley’s sole management, and 
who are now performing there. The programme 
PreseDted no novelties for criticism, but was made 
up Of well-known airs, which, in spite of the efforts 
of hypercritics to depreciate their value, are always 
sure to find favour with a miscellaneous audience. 
The judiciousness of the selection was well shown 
by the marks of approbation which greeted each air, 
in proportion as it was more or less known. This 
was particularly seen in the ballad, “ Annie Laurie,” 
which was sung with so much feeling and artistic 
finish by Madlle. Vaneri, that it elicited an enthusi- 
astic encore; whereas “O mio Fernando,” from 
“La Favorita,” sung by Madame Borghi-Mamo, 
was coolly received. Signor Mongini’s “La Donna e 
mobile” disappointed us. He forgets that it is 
intended by its composer to be a ballad, and as such 
should be caroled forth, whereas Signor Mongini 
converts it into a scena, and renders it a medium for 
vocal display ‘not in keeping with the simplicity of 
the air. ‘“Dunque io son” was given with much 
expression by Madame Borghi-Mamo and Signor 
Everardi. Madame Lemaire sang the rondo, “ Nel 
dolce incanto” with more than usual effect. Mr, 
Benedict directed the band. 

VOCAL ASSOCLATION, 

The efforts of Mr. Benedict to bring this associa- 
tion to a state of efficiency has been crowned with 
success, if we are to judge from the admirable per- 
formance which took place at St. James’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening. The programme opened with 
a motett, by Neithardt (“‘Misericordia Domini”), for 
double choir, which was executed with admirable 
precision. So also the trio, “ Homeward Bound,” 
a New composition by the talented conductor, which 
gave universal satisfaction. The solo songs of the 
evening devolved upon Madille. \Vaneri, Madile. 
Brunetti, and Madame Goldberg-Strozzi, and on 
Signori Mongini and Everardi. The first-named 
lady sang Meyerbeer’s air, “‘ Couplets de la Mariée,” 
from the “Etoile du Nord,” with charming deli- 
cacy and finish, and deservedly gainedan enthusiastic 
encore. Madlle. Brunetti’s execution of the scena 
and aria, “Sans le revoir” and “Ma priére,” was 
characterised by good taste; but her rendering of 
the cavatina, “ Dalila,” was faulty im many respects, 
especially in time. Madame Goldberg-Strozzi 
promises to become a favourite in our concert rooms ; 
and if she always sings as she did Venzano’s valse, 
“Ah che assorta,” she will justly have attained that 
position. Mongini and Everardi both sustained 
their former reputation ; the former was encored in 
“Fra poco.” Mr. Barnett’s “Solo Pianoforte,” a 
Polonaise in A flat, gave great satisfaction. 





THE DRAMA. 
PRINCESS’S. 

Mr. Phelps’s representations at this theatre con- 
tinue to draw good audiences, and to stamp him 
more and more in. their estimation as a highly 
finished and intelligent actor. Last week Mr, Tom 
Taylor’splay, “The Fool’s Revenge,” was performed 
at the desire of her Majesty, who, in company with 


the Prince Consort, was present throughout the. 


evening. Mr. Phelpssustained the part of Bertuccio 
the jester in his usual masterly manner. “Othello” 
was also revived with the following cast: the 
Moor, ‘Mr. Phelps; Iago, Mr. Ryder; Desdemona, 
Miss Heath. Much as we admire many of Mr, 
Phelps’s impersonations, we do not like his Othello. 
It is deficient in natural fire, indeed, were he inmany 
passages to allow fuller scope to his feelings, he 
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would be far more successful in it. His acti 

however, on the whole was exeéllent, and met wi 

well-merited applause. Miss Heath’s Desdemona 
was full of promise, and showed how carefully she 
has treasured up past experiences. She ntust never- 
theless persevere in her efforts, as there are many 
defects in her acting and delivery of this part which 
require to be remedied. Mr, Ryder makes a capital 


Iago, 

The “ Sylphide” continues to give satisfaction to 
Mr. Harris’s patrons, 

OLYMPIC. 

A clever adaptation of Charles de Bernard’s “La 
Méte et le Gendre ” was brought out at this theatre 
on Monday night, under the title of “Dearest 
Mamma.” It may be pronounced a decided success. 
Mrs. Breezily Fussell (Mrs. Leigh Murray), having 
blessed. Mr. Clinton (Mr, W. Gordon) with 
the hand of her daughter Edith (Mrs. Cottrell), 
thinks that it is time she should visit the happy 
couple in their new. abode. Her appearance there 
is the beginning of trouble, which, although not 
foreseen by the son-in-law, yet is fully expected by 
a cynical bachelor, Mr. Nelle Croker, who with one 
Browser (Mr, Addison), an uncle of Clinton's, 
resides in the house, ese two characters are the 
best drawn in the piece. In the former we have a 
very incarnation of cynicism, evet ready to a 
the smallest occasion for indulgence in his favourite 
vein, while the latter is a model of provoking 
equanimity, undisturbed by any of the storms 
which Mrs. Fussell’s coming conjures up. Neither. 
of the characters is overdrawn—a fact in which lies 
much of the adapter’s merit. The mother-in-law 
soon realises the predictions of Mr. Croker, and 
succeeds in RAR every one uncomfortable except 
the imperturbable Browser. Her interference, 
however, is put an end to by an eyent which, under 
her control, would have destroyed the peace of the 
little family, but which is happily prevented from 
attaining such mischievous proportions, 
having resolved to present Edith with his portrait 
on her birth-day, had requested a certain Mrs. 
Honeywood (Miss. Herbert), to get it. framed for 
him, This comes. to the ears. of Mrs. Fussell, 
who forthwith informs, her daughter that the 
lady had given Harry a portrait of herself, Mutual 
recriminations ensne, only to_be followed by mutual 
explanations, The author of the mischief, however, 
is not allowed to remain, What Browser’s quietness 
failed to effect, Croker’s irony brings. to . 
Assailed by his satire, Mrs. Fussell is. driven 
the house, and. the little family is onee more at 
peace within itself, Altogether, the piece. is smartly 
written, and was well acted. 

FRENCH PLAYS. 

M. Adrien Talexy has just issued ao announce- 
ment, from which we may infer that the St. James's 
Theatre will shortly reassume that high character 
asa home for the French drama which belonged to 
it for many years under the auspices of Mr. Mitchell. 
The pro e promises an excellent course of 
French dramatic literature ; for we find in the list; 
besides the more trifling productions of the day, 
several of the master-pieces that have acquired a 
classic reputation, and many of the newer works will 
be of the more solid kind. ‘The artists will comprise 
MM. Got and Brindeau, and Madile. Dephin Fix, of 


the Théitre Francais; Madlle. Adéle Page, of the 
Ambigu; M. Paul Devaux and Madlle: Daverger, 


of the Gaité; MM. Leclére and A. Michel, of the 
Variétés, with numerous associates of established 
position. The season will commence on Monday, 
the 28th inst., and will be inangurated by a dramatic 
prologue, written expressly for the occasion by MM. 
C. Potier and L. Dennery, and entitled “Les Etoiles 
de Paris.” : 
ASTLEY’S. 

The present position of this popular place of 
amusement, is an instance of how much may be 
effected by a vigorous management. Mr, Batty— 
with that enterprise which has always characterised 
his public. proceedin etermined, upon the re- 
tirement of the Cooke family irom the direction, 
that the only legitimate home in London for 
equestrian drama should not long remain with 
closed doors... So, with the courage of a veteran in 
such matters, he once more took the reins in hand, 





and after a few weeks spent in renovating the house, 
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and beating the country for stars, astonished his old 
patrons by issuing a general invitation for them to 
meet him “ over the water.” We, among the many, 
have responded to the call, and have sought the 
manager of a hundred \xi in his house in the 
Westminster Road. is it that Mr. Batty has 
left the old decorations outside the theatre standing, 
for had it not been for them we should have doubted 
whether we had arrived/at Astley’s—so changed and 
beautified is the theatre in its interior and general ap- 
pointments. A superb chandelier, after Defries’s 
best model, with appropriate gasaliers around the 
boxes, diffuse a mellowed light into every corner, 
and give to the scene an air of cheerfuimess which 
was wanting under the former arrangements. With 
so much on which to feast the eyes in the decorations 
of the house, it became necessary to previde an 
entertainment which would in no way fall short of 
the expectations of thuse who might nightly as- 
semble within its walls. The last Parisian novelty 
in equesinan drama—*L’Histoire dun Drapeau”— 
was accordingly brought into misition. The 
unlimited resources of the establishment rendered 
its uction—under the title of “The History of 
a “a matter of no difficulty. Space will not 
permit us to trace the plot of this interesting spec- 
tacle throughout all its workings ; suffice it to say, 
that the leading episodes of the First Empire are 
all represented with an attention to detail truly 
jie The retreat from Moscow isa picture in 


The ormances in the circle will sustain Mr. 
Batty’s former reputation for a discriminating taste 
in his selection of artistes. In Herr Fernando and 
Mrs. Williams, Madlle. De Berg, Madlle. Monet, and 
the Delavanti Family, he has centred a host of 
talent whose efforts to please are nightly appreciated 
Wy crowds. who, in testifying their approbation of 

e performance, also show that they ars ready to 
support so energetic a manager as Mr. Batty in his 
endeavours to cater for their amusement. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GLEANINGS. 

“ Prita,” a comic Opera in one act, by M. G. 
Vaez, the music by Donizetti, is being performed 
With great success at the theatre in the Rue 
Favart. This work was written some years ago, 
and is an instance of the difficulties which beset 
musicians in the production of their operatic 
compositions on the public stage. Alth simple 
in its plot, and requiring no large expenditure for 
scenery, three managements succeeded each other 
before its’ merits were discovered. M. Roqueplan, 
the present director of the Opéra ique, has no 
reason to repent having submitted it to the criticism 
of his audiences, for it nightly adds considerably to 
their numbers. 

Beethoven’s “Fidelio” has been revived at the 
Theatre Lyrique, Madame Viardot and M. Battaille 
sustaining the principal parts. Its success is 
doubtful; and by some it is thought that the 
direction should not have brought forward at all a 
composition so little compatible with Parisian 
tastes. It has, however, served to draw public 
attention to a promising young tenor—M. Guardi— 
of the company, whose singing, although in a 
subordinate part, gives evidence of much talent. 

A new extravaganza, entitled “La Fille du 
Diable,” will shortly be produced at the Théatre 
des Varictés at Paris. e success of “ Amours 
de Cléopatre” at this house, has been a source of 
great profit to the management. Madlle. Alphon- 
sineand M. Leclerc continue the principal attractions. 

An operette under the title of “Le Son de Lise,” 
by Madame Caroline Blangy, an amateur musician, 
has been amusing the patrons of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens during e past and present week. The 
composition contains many meritorious p. 
but is hardly of sufficient excellence to justify its 
frequent repetition. 

Pa bye a _ name is now well known 
‘overs of sunple melodies, is, it is reported, 
about to compose an “ for the 


t i pera-Boufie” 
Ttaliens in two acts. The principal parts will 
be sustained by Madlle. Marie Battu, M.M. 


Gardoni, Zucchini, and Graziani, 


He is also 
on a work in three acts—the 








ition of the music of a ballet in which Madlle. 
Livey will be premiére danseuse. 

Madame Lorini-Moriani has been creating a great 
sensation at Brussels, by her charming singing in 
“ Norma” and “Lucrezia Borgia.” 

Madame Amelia Jackson, a singer of continental 
repute, has just signed an engagement with the 
management of the Theatre-Mauroner at Trieste. 
She will appear in “Robert le Diable” and “La 
Cenerentola.” 

Concerts appear to be more in vogue this season 
than heretofore. Miss Huddart’s will come off on 
the 26th instant, Mr. Roberts’ on the 21st, Mr. 
Baumer’s on the 25th, Miss Corfield’s on the 19th, 
Herr Molique’s on the 25th, and Herr Oberthen’s on 
the 26th. Signor Campana also announces that 
his concert will take place on the 16th of June, 
at the residence of Mr. Gladstone, Carlton 
Gardens. His patrons will then have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing selections from his new opera 
“ Almina.” 

Music and art always go hand in hand. This 
was borne out by an elegant mirror which we had 
an opportunity of viewing the other day at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, by the kind indulgence of Signor 
Bellini one of the artistes of the company, after 
whose design it has been modelled. The peculiar 
beauty of the article consists in its extreme chaste- 
ness and simplicity. By a new method of painting 
on glass, Signor Bellini has been able to embellish 
the margin of the plate with wreaths of flowers, 
which, while adding to the elegance of his design, 
fully demonstrates the practical nature of his inven- 
tion. 

New York papers inform us that Signora Fabbri 
has appeared with success in “La Traviata,” 
“Ernani,” and “ Stradella.” The performance of 
the last-named opera was given in German. 

Madille. Lotti della Santa, whom we referred to 
last week as having terminated an e ent at 
Lisbon, has arrived in London, and will shortly 
appear at Her Majesty’s. What object has the 
management in announcing her arrival by “affiches” 
of such proportions as those which stare us in the 
face on every available hoarding? The lady’s talents 
are not unknown to the public, and certainly are 
not of so extraordinary a brilliancy as to warrant an 
extra effort from the bill-sticking department of the 
theatre. We did not remark this enthusiasm about 
the coming of Madille. Titiens, who, with all 
to Madile. Lotti, is far her superior in musical at- 
tainments. 

The performance of M. Gounod’s “Faust” at the 
Canterbury Hall is most creditable to the artistes 
engaged, and to Mr. Morton, the spirited proprietor. 
We had an opportunity on Monday of judging of its 
merits in a manner that we little expected, and were 
pleased to find that the beauties of a great work 
were at least appreciated on the other side of the 
water, however much neglected by “cognoscenti” on 
this. 

The dramatic world is remarkably quiet. Mana- 
gers have produced their novelties for the season, so 
that we may expect an end to fresh announcements 
for some time. 


The following paragraph has been going the 
round of the morning pa While reproducing 
it, we are ready to endorse the statement of the writer: 
—‘ The reason why Madame Catherine Hayes has 
withdrawn her name from the pro e of Mr. 
Wallace’s benefit concert at the Crystal Palace, on 
the 19th inst., affords an exact illustration of the 
systematic re which has been brought to 
bear against that lady by certain persons hostile to 
her interests. In the original programme of the 
concert, Mme. Hayes’s name was postponed to that 
of all the other lady vocalists, without even the cus- 
tomary ‘an@’ which is used to signify that the last 
is intended for the place of honour in the list. To 
those who $re not well acquainted with the musical 
profession, this may seem a small matter ; but those 
who understand it better well know that in these 
small matters lies the life of an artist’s fame, and 
that this arrangement of the programme could have 
proceeded from nothing but a deliberate intention 


engaged e words by M.| to insult Mme. Hayes, and to degrade her in the 
Seribe—for the Opéra Comique; and in the com- | eyes of her fellow-musicians, Without wishing to 





disparage the merits of either Mme. Lemmens-Sher~ 
rington or Miss Parepa, we may be permitted to 
assert that they have yet to make their names great 
and famous, and that it would be ridiculous to say 
that either of these ladies has as yet attained any- 
thing approaching the gyn of the accomplished 
cantatrice to whom she has been preferred. We 
think, therefore, that Mme. Hayes has done no more 
than justice to herself and to the public, who 
assigned her the position to which she has a right, 
when she refuses to allow her name to be so de- 





Bourrorp’s Panorama OF Rome.—This view of 
Ancient and Modern Rome, with the surrounding 
country, is particularly interesting at the present 
time. Itis taken from the Campidaglia, or tower 
of the Capitol, which divides, as it were, the ancient 
from the modern portions, the city of the Cesars 
from that of the Popes, embracing every object of 
interest in both, and conveying to the mind of those 
who have not seen the “ Eternal City,” a compre- 
hensive picture of all its wonders. The seven hills, 
which form the well known features of the topogra- 
phy of ancient Rome, are distinctly visible, bein; 
covered by modern buildings, and the remainder le 
in that solitude which is so well adapted to the im- 
posing ruins they present. In the south-east these 
time-stricken ruins are traced with correctness and 
fidelity, destined, it would appear, to defy every 
attack of destruction. These remains give us the 
history of Rome in its successive periods—of mon- 
archy, consulship, dictatorship, and absolute auto- 
cracy—from the time of Romulus to the fall 
of the empire. Whether these relics will still 
defy the ravages of war, we cannot of course 
determine; but we must at least feel some misgivings 
for their security, when there appears more than a 
chance of the mere “rumours of war”’—when the 
officers of the Roman church, and the chief shepherd 
himself, deems it necessary to doff the robes of 
and “ gird his loins” with the habiliments of war. 
No artist has been able to compete successfully with 
Mr. Burford in conveying a truthful impression of 
the local realities of other lands; and in this work he 
has been most ably seconded by his coadjutor, Mr. 
Selous. In this panoramic view there is an ad- 
mirable blending of sun and shadow, and a correct- 
ness of architectural ~ pegs Sate vA eo ic. 
The panorama, we doubt not, seen by e' 
one, especially by those who can test the truth 
of the painting, and who will cordially agree with 
us in the estimate formed of its accuracy and merit. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 

In our first notice of the Royal Academy, we 
alluded to Mr. Dyce’s landscape, Pegwell Bay. It 
is unquestionably a work of considerable ability, 
though differmg widely in style and subject from 
his previous productions. He gives us a glowing 
sky, the sun just setting and enabling the comet of 
1858 to show forth its silvery blaze. The calm 
beauty of the shore is skilfully contrasted with the 
bright clothing of a few lingerers, in all probability 
amateur shrimp-catchers, who have been exercising 
their unprofitable vocation among the sea-weed and 
rocklets, which are worked in with marvellous 
minuteness—too minutely, to our ——— and 
thereby detracting from the merit of the painting. 
No. 8, St John leading home his adopted ‘Mothers 
a very different matter, in the artist’s ancient, hard, 
severe treatment. St. John looks commiserating 
and mournful; Mary worn-out and full of woe; 
but the composition and feeling are by no means 
satisfactory. Fresco painting appears to have in- 
jured Mr. Dyce’s pencil. He long since exhibited 
works of a loftier character; we mean, of course, 
in execution and design, the subject in question 
being one requiring the highest powers and capa- 
bilities of the limner’s art. We would always rather 
praise than blame, but we must again offer censure, 
not being able to compliment Mr. Herbert on his 
solitary painting, 128, And Mary, rising up in those 
days, went into the mountainous country with haste. 
« Among the lilies moveth in haste the lily of Israel, 
to make known to others the Word which is conceived 
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within her.” To our mind, this most sacred of all} R.A. The Maid of Llangollen, No. 18, is simply 
sacred subjects should have been left untouched by | juvenile. What will Sir E. Bulwer Lytton say to 
any painter. It is one of those holy mysteries so | Mr. Poole’s production, The Escape of Glaucus and 
mixed up with our faith in the revealed Word of | Jone, with the blind girl Nydia, from Pompeii? 
God, that it becomes almost blasphemous to human- Just this, “They are none of mine.” Did a more 











ise it, and endeavour to afford an illustration with | 
either paint or pencil. We consider, also, that a | 
want of proper reverence is shown in placing this 
ortion of Holy Writ in italics in the catalogue. 

e happen to know that Mr. Herbert’s mind is one | 
imbued with religious fervour, but we cannot but | 
feel that he has allowed that fervour to take him 
into the atmosphere of bad taste, and mar the other- 
wise good results which can so easily and so ably 
flow from his noble and imaginative aspirations. 
In the matter of drawing, moreover, the figure is tall, 
lank, and attenuated, and the lamb by her side 
more like that of a toy-box —— ; but we must 
cease ‘our criticism, or we shall stand the 
risk of falling into the same irreverent error as 
that displayed by the painter. Since our first visit 
to the Royal Academy, we have re-examined Mr. 
Ansdell’s work, The Lost Shepherd, and though we 
consider it as another undoubted specimen of the 
artist's power of depicting animal life, we can- 
not help thinking that the grouping is one of an 
oft-repeated kind ; that the subject is painful, with- 
out riveting the attention ; and that the work does 
not tend in any material manner to increase the 
reputation of its author, It is, however, well 
drawn, and quickly tells its sad tale; which is not 
the case of another work, of higher pretensions in 
the same school of art, already alluded to. Buy a 
dog, Ma’am ! by the same author, is a very faithful 
and amusing illustration of London dog-stealers. 
The well-known church portico in Regent Street, 
where poodles and plaster casts find many bidders, 
is the scene of action—not an inappropriate site, 
considering the approximation of “the Bishop of 
Bond Street.” Mr. Sidney Cooper has never failed 
to delight every one with his exquisite renderings 
of ani portraiture. At his hands, a group of 
cows or a flock of sheep becomes a poetical picture ; 
and although the sun does not wholly prevail with 
him in this year’s treatment, we are not by any 
Means unthankful for the snow-drift, which he 
must have encountered while Crossing Newbiggin 
Muir, East Cumberland. The desolation of winter 
is here, and the freezing flock, if possible, adds to 
the aspect of the scene. It is one of the best pic- 
tures Mr, Cooper has painted; we say one, for his 
unit is almost a thousand. 


Turn we now to Mr. Creswick, whose Rough 
Road, and Relic of Old Times, are full of that mel- 
low suavity of colour for which he is so eminently 
distinguished. Mr. Redgrave takes us into pleasant 
glades, which lead us to the discovery of Children 
an the Wood, and Morning and Evening, both painted 
with the usual care, but by no meams raising in us 
that feeling of admiration for nature’s beauties, 
which is ever the case when we are in company 
with Creswick. We know not whether this latter 
favourite of ours was in any way connected with 
the hanging of this year’s pictures. We think he 
could not have been, or he would have exercised more 
judgment with his fellow-labourers, and avoided 
the least censure of partiality, or the slightest 
suspicion of jealousy, by placing a charming 
landscape, Morning on the Dee, No. 519, by H. 
J. Boddington, in a position very different 
from that which it now occupies, over the 
door in the North Room. There is the same objec- 
tion to be made in the hanging of other works. 
We might instance many; one, for instance, 323, 
What we still see in Chelsea Gardens, but which we 
hope never to see again on the walls of any future 
Royal Academy. This is no exception to the general 
tule. The study of a tiger, or pet dog, or some such 
subject, which, from reasons best known to the 
hangers, find favour in the eyes of the committee of 
selection, become an outrage upon public taste. 
Apropos of pet dogs, why does Mr. Charles Land- 
seer, Royal Academician, give us such weak, diluted 
rubbish as 18 and 313? He may be, for what we 
know, a very able critic on art, but he has never 
proved himself a great painter, and we know of no 
other reason save his connection in blood with one 
of our greatest living artists why he should have 


love, sea-sickened pair ever seek a flight 
o’er the ocean than these two lovers? They are 
painfully sentimental in their woe, and gentle Luna 
is contributing everything that is bilious to their 
retching countenances. Mr. Poole is perfectly at 
home eng: rn horrors, and he then de- 
picts with painful reality physiognomical suffering ; 
but Schewe his we Maye a never intended 
to be sick, at least at sea, and even if they were, 
it was not the period for the artist to paint them. 
Subjects of sorrow and sickness require great deli- 
cacy of treatment, or they become mawkish and re- 
pulsive. We feel this in contemplating Faith, No. 
446, by T. Brooks, which, though not productive of 
pain, is not sufficiently powerful to carry out the 
sentiment intended. Mr. Brooks is one of those: 
artists who is rapidly making out his claim of dis- 
tinction, and in this scene of consumptive suffering, 
disease alleviated by religious resignation and hope, 
the pencil of the artist has nearly carried out its in- 
tended truth. Another artist, Mr. Curnock, is likely 
to attain distinction. His picture, The Morning 
Lesson, No. 6, is full of promise. We feel great 
pleasure also in marking out 167, Love in a Lane; 
and 403, The Benighted Pedlar, by D, H. Friston, 
an artist. The General Post-Office, No. 367, attracts 
its crowd of observers. The subject is most appro- 
priate at this time, when so much agitation is going 
on within the establishment, touching the delivery 
of newspapers and the too-rigid economy exercised 
by the higher class of government officials. Mr. 
Hicks has chosen 1 minute to 6 a.m. as the time of 
action. Newspapers are being flung about in every 
direction, some with direction-covers, some without 
them, never to reach the anxious expectants of the 
latest news. The artist shows a great amount of 
Hogarthian satire in his composition, and if it were 
not for certain incongruities of cclour, and over- 
strained effort for facetious effect, the picture would 
rank among the best: works of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Hicks has goodly stuff to work with, and wil, 
with more care, yet produce something to carry him 
very close to the pinnacle of fame. . Watts is an 
artist whose train of thought is very different to 
that of Mr. Hicks, as witness the clever old master- 
like specimen of a modern matter, Mrs. C. Bentinck 
and her Children, No. 86 ; and his portrait of the Duke 
of Argyll, 347. We notice this latter portrait, apart 
from the rest, as the Duke is at present actingas Post- 
master-General for the Earl of Elgin, whose duties in 
the tea-producing territory are very different to those of 








St. Martin’s-le-Grand. How refreshing it is to leave 
the city, for the flower-besprinkled heath, “where the | 
bee sucks” in undisturbed and lazy luxury! Miss | 
Mutrie is ever at home amongst nature’s sweets, and 
has this year presented the Royal Academy with a | 
bouquet, more choice and exquisite than any of her 
previous beautiful contributions. No. 440 will en- | 
chant many a flower-loving worshipper. Mr. 
Duffield has added his fruity offering, worthy in | 
every way of the feast of horticulture. 


FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 

Under the patronage of her most gracious Majesty | 
the Queen, a conversazione will be held at the South | 
Kensington Museum, on Thursday, June 21, for the | 
purpose of raising a fund for erecting the building | 
tor the Female School of Art. By the gracious per- | 
mission of the Queen the Koh-i-noor diamond, which | 
has been re-cut since the Exhibition of 1851, will 
Be exhibited, together with a collection of ancient 
and modern jewellery, which the council of the Fine 
Arts Club has kindly consented to provide for this 
occasion. The Marquis of Salisbury will liberally 
contribute the services of the band of the Hertford- 
shire Militia for the night. The admission will be 
by tickets only, which may be obtained of any mem- 
ber of the committee of the Female School of Art, 
37, Gower Street. 

ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

The usual annual dinner of this association took 
place on Saturday evening at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lord Stanley presiding. In proposing the 
toast of the evening, “Prosperity to the Artists’ 





even been entitled to the honourable distinction of 


Benevolent Fund,” he stated that its income for the 


615 


past year amounted to £1,120, of which £630 was 
derived from property invested. The sum granted 
— was <— or nearly 80 cent. of the 
whole revenue. e greater of the ini 

20 per cent. was absorbed te aman ot tae 
anniversaries. In other respects the arrangements 
of the ne ee to be of a very economical 
character. ey had also an annuity fund, which 
was self-supporting, the benefits of the Benevolent 
Fund being confined to those who contributed to 
the former. The progress of the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Fund since its first establishment, half a 
century ago, had been steady and uninterrupted. It 
had accumulated £20,000 of invested property, 
showing an average saving of £400 per annum; 
and among those who had presided over its previous 
festivals stood such distinguished names as those of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
ri and last, but not least, Lord Lynd- 








Tue Frexcn Acapemy at Roms has just opened. 
Among the paintings are two studies from nature 
by M. Henner; two by M. Clément; and four by 
M. Didier. M. Sollier has exhibited a large picture, 
and M. de Coninck one of smaller dimensions. M. 
Delaunay has sent a fine copy of one of the frescoes 
of Raphael at the Vatican. In seul: there is a 
statue of a fisherman, by M. Maniglier, and a copy 
from the antique, by M. Tournois. 

Lavy: Barry, widow of the late Sir Joseph: 
Bailey, Bart., has caused two beautiful memorial 
windows to be placed in St. Panl’s Church, Kni 
bridge, in memory of her husband and only 
the wife of Mr. A. G. Spearman. 


Pan: Horman Hoent’s picture The Saviour in the 
emple, is attracting large numbers of persons to 
the German Gallery, in Bond Street. A ition 
has been made by sontie influential men of Meili 


ter, thatthe picture should be purchased for their New 
Free Art , and that £8,000 should be subscribed. 
by eight individuals residing in 


Manchester, with the 
view of offering that sum for the work. Already 


three gentlemen have put down their names for the 
amount, 


Mr. Parks, of Hanwhy Street, Oxford Street, 
br on jl very choice collection of i gm and 

res china, and unique specimens ened 
Wedgwood, which, for sharpness of design and beauty 
of execution, are, we may say, almost matchless, 
A visit to this establishment will amply repay the 
connoisseur. 

Mr. Ciare’s Gatery oF ANTIQUITIES . im 
Marlborough Street has received a valuable acqui- 
sition, in the shape of an original portuait of George 
the Second, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller; also 4 

rtrait of the Duke of Cumberland, by Allan 

y. Both these works deserve inspection, 








Tue New Episcopar Patace at GLoucesTER is 
to be proceeded with immediately. The tender 
for £9,730, accepted ‘by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, is that of Messrs. Jones and Son, builders, of 
pose Tage neal be + Gotha ‘odigh, 
change. The new palace 0 ic desi 
and the only portion of the present edifice to be 
retained is the great hall, known as the Abbot's Hall. 

Tue Westwinster Scooo. Examination ter- 
minated on Tuesday, when the following result was 
announced :—Students oe On te Tey 
H. Salwey, Q.S., and A. es, . . To Trini 
College, Cambridge, H. B. Chapman, QS, and iL 


. M. Marshall, Q.S. The triplet exhibitions were 


assigned to J. C. Hawkshaw, T.B., and H. B. Chap- 
man, Q.S.; the Thomas exhibition to H. M. Mar- 
shall, Q.S. On Monday the Dean of Westminster 
and the chapter entertained at dinner in the ancient 
College-hall nearly one hundred old Westmi 

in celebration of the Ter-Centenary of the founda- 
tion of the college. Addresses and epigrams were 
delivered by the senior scholars upon subjects con- 
nected with the occasion and the Crimean and the 
Indian memorial column, about to be completed. 
A special address was also made to the Archbishop 
(designate) of York, in acknowledgment of the 
honour conferred upon the school by his recent 
elevation to the archiepiseopal see, and his presence 
at this time-honoured festival. 














——— 
amd Ssatime the - pare, antutstahert hie odd 
pete wing ‘ wv itation foe theen tc | 
"| -. be “ m@ th nan 
feu ¥ + head ; | i wvnght th 
aaeag- + ral ' oe become nm th 
Wreetieirotee Mont ‘ let We. Tattw bee | 
toOO thee td tows be (Ne Cheetire etageliny 
fog tet § eet beon ' Deevtabd have de ocg beter! 
@ RetPiee we liad ory H Lethe «) changed and 
henmertifiedd te the he ate terh« amd geaeral ap 
ter tey " apt handelier, after Defic as 
- rate! with appropriate gasaliete ar wml the | 
tewnee diese «6 melhowest light inte eve ry commer 
amd give te the wene an ar of cheerfulness which 


wee fanting weder the former arrangements, With 
eo tach on which to feast the eves in the derorations 
of the toam, (t heeume necomary to provide an | 
entertainment which would in no way fall short of 
the expectations of theee who might nightly as 
semble within ite walls The last Prsisian novelty | 
in equestrian drama—° TL Histowre d'un Drapeau” 
was accordingly brought into inition, The 
unlimited resources of the establishment rendered | 
ite uction—under the title of “The History of | 
4 “——@ matter of no difficulty. Spare will not | 
us te trace the plot of this interesting spec- | 
le throughout all its workings ; mMco it to say, 
that the leading episodes of the First Empire are | 
all represented with an attention to detail truly | 
g- The retreat from Moscow isa picture in 


The performances in the circle will sustain Mr. | 
Batty’s former =p for a discriminating taste 
in his selection of artistes. In Herr Fernando and 
Mrs. Williams, Madile. De Berg, Madlle. Monet, and 
the Delavanti Family, he has centred a host of 
talent whose efforts to please are nightly appreciated 
by crowds who, in testifying their approbation of 

performance, also show that they are ready to 
support so energetic a manager as Mr. Batty in his 
endeavours to cater for their amusement. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GLEANINGS. 

“ Prita,” a comic Opera in one act, by M. G. 
Vaez, the music by Donizetti, is being performed 
with great success at the theatre in the Rue 
Favart. This work was written some years ago, 
and is an instance of the difficulties which beset 
musicians in the production of their operatic 
compositions on the public stage. Although simple 
in its plot, and requiring no large expenditure for 
scenery, ments succeeded each other 
before its merits were discovered. M. Roqueplan, 
the present director of the Opéra Comique, has no 
reason to repent having submitted it to the criticism 
of his audiences, for it nightly adds considerably to 
their numbers. 

Beethoven's “Fidelio” has been revived at the 
Theatre Lyrique, Madame Viardot and M. Battaille 

ining the principal parts. Its success is 
doubtful; and by some it is thought that the 
direction should not have brought forward at all a 
composition so little compatible with Parisian 
tastes. It has, however, served to draw public 
attention to a promising young tenor—M. Guardi— 
of the company, whose singing, although in a 
subordinate part, gives evidence of much talent. 

A new extravaganza, entitled “La Fille du | 
Diable,” will shortly be produced at the Théatre | 
des Variétés at Paris. The success of “ Amours | 
de Cléopatre” at this house, has been a source of 
great profit to the management. Madlle. Alphon- 
sineand M. Leclerc continue the principal attractions. 


An operette under the title of “Le Son de Lise,” | 








by Madame Caroline Blangy, an amateur musician, | 
has been amusing the patrons of the Bouffes- 
Parisiens during the past and present week. The 
composition contains many meritorious passages, 
but is hardly of sufficient excellence to justify its | 
frequent repetition. 

M. 8. Offenbach, whose name is now well known | 
to all lovers of simple melodies, is, it is reported, 
about to compose an “(pera-Boufie” for the | 
Italiens in two acts. The principal parts will | 
be sustained by Madlle. Marie Battu, M.M. | 
Gardoni, Zucchini, and Graziani. He is also | 
engaged on a work in three acts—the words by M. | 
Scribe—for the Opéra Comique; and in the com- 


i the avaste of a ballet in which Madlle. | 


’ 
than heretofore 


jat the 
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we meetin ote 
Kuma Livey @ill be premiére danseuse 
Madame Lorim-Moman: has been creating a great 
emeetion at Hrasels, by her charming singing in 
Norma” and “ Leeresia Borgia.” 


Madame Amelia Jackson, a singer of continental 


pute, hae just signed an engagement with the 
nanagement of the Theatre-Meuroner at Trieste. 
She will appear in “ Robert le Diable” and “La 


Cenerentola, 


Coneerts appear to be more in vogue this season 
Mise Huddart’s will come off on 
the 20th instent, Mr. Roberts’ on the 2ist, Mr. 
Raumer'’s on the 25th, Miss Corfield’s on the 19th, 
Herr Molique’s on the 25th, and Herr Oberthen's on 
the 26th. Siguer Campana also announces that 
his concert will take place on the Lith of June, 
resklence of Mr. Gladstone, 
Gantens. His patrons will then have an oppor- 
tunity of hearing selections from his new opera 
* Almina.” 

Music and art always go hand in hand. This 
was borne out by an elegant mirror which we had 
an opportunity of viewing the other day at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, by the kind indulgence of Signor 


| Bellini, one of the artistes of the company, after 


whose design it has been modelled. The peculiar 
beauty of the article consists in its extreme chaste- 
ness and simplicity. By a new method of painting 
on glass, Signor Bellini has been able to embellish 
the margin of the plate with wreaths of flowers, 
which, while adding to the elegance of his design, 
fully demonstrates the practical nature of his inven- 
tion. 

New York papers inform us that Signora Fabbri 
has ap i with success in “La Traviata,” 
“Ernani,” and “Stradella.” The performance of 
the last-named opera was given in German. 


Madille. Lotti della Santa, whom we referred to 
last week as having terminated an engagement at 
Lisbon, has arrived in London, and will shortly 
appear at Her Majesty’s. What object has the 
ma mt in announcing her arrival by “affiches” 
of such proportions as those which stare us in the 
face on every available hoarding? The lady’s talents 
are not unknown to the public, and certainly are 
not of so extraordi a brilliancy as to warrant an 
extra effort from the bill-sticking department of the 
theatre. We did not remark this enthusiasm about 
the coming of Madlle. Titiens, who, with all respect 
to Madile. Lotti, is far her superior in musical at- 
tainments. 

The performance of M. Gounod’s “Faust” at the 
Canterbury Hall is most creditable to the artistes 
engaged, and to Mr. Morton, the spirited proprietor. 
We had an opportunity on Monday of judging of its 
merits in a manner that we little expected, and were 
pleased to find that the beauties of a great work 
were at least appreciated on the other side of the 
water, however much neglected by “cognoscenti” on 
this. 

The dramatic world is remarkably quiet. Mana- 
gers have produced their novelties for the season, so 
that we may expect an end to fresh announcements 
for some time. 

The following paragraph has been going the 
round of the morning papers. While reproducing 
it, we are ready to endorse the statement of the writer: 
—*The reason why Madame Catherine Hayes has 
withdrawn her name from the programme of Mr. 
Wallace’s benefit concert at the Crystal Palace, on 
the 19th inst., affords an exact illustration of the 


| systematic opposition which has been brought to 


bear against that lady by certain persons hostile to 
her interests. In the original programme of the 
concert, Mme. Hayes’s name was postponed to that 
of all the other lady vocalists, without even the cus- 
tomary ‘and’ which is used to signify that the last 
is intended for the place of honour in the list. To 
those who are not well acquainted with the musical 
profession, this may seem a small matter ; but those 
who understand it better well know that in these 
small matters lies the life of an artist’s fame, and 
that this arrangement of the programme could have 
proceeded from nothing but a deliberate intention 
to insult Mme. Hayes, and to degrade her in the 


| eyes of her fellow-musicians, Without wishing to 





Carlton | 








disparage the merits of either Mme. Lemmens-Sher~ 
rington or Miss Parepa, we may be permitted to 
assert that they have yet to make their names great 
and famous, and that it would be ridiculous to say 
that either of these ladies has as yet attained any- 
thing approaching the position of the accomplished 
cantatrice to whom she has been preferred. We 
think, therefore, that Mme. Hayes has done no more 
than justice to herself and to the public, who 
assigned her the position to which she has a right, 
when she refuses to allow her name to be so de- 
graded.” 





Bunrorn’s Payorama or Rome.—This view of 
Ancient and Modern Rome, with the surrounding 
country, is particularly interesting at the present 
time. It is taken from the Campidaglia, or tower 
of the Capitol, which divides, as it were, the ancient 
from the modern portions, the city of the Ceesars 
from that of the Popes, embracing every object of 
interest in both, and conveying to the mind of those 
who have not seen the “Eternal City,” a compre- 
hensive picture of all its wonders. e seven hills, 
which form the well known features of the topogra- 
phy of ancient Rome, are distinctly visible, being 
covered by modern buildings, and the remainder left 
in that solitude which is so well adapted to the im- 
posing ruins they present. In the south-east these 
time-stricken ruins are traced with correctness and 
fidelity, destined, it would appear, to defy every 
attack of destruction. These remains give us the 
history of Rome in its successive periods—of mon- 
archy, consulship, dictatorship, and absolute auto- 
cracy—from the time of Romulus to the fall 
of the empire. Whether these relics will still 
defy the ravages of war, we cannot of course 
determine; but we must at least feel some misgivings 
for their security, when there appears more than a 
chance of the mere “rumours of war’—when the 
officers of the Roman church, and the chief shepherd 
himself, deems it necessary to doff the robes of 
and “ gird his loins” with the habiliments of war. 
No artist has been able to compete successfully with 
Mr. Burford in conveying a truthful impression of 
the local realities of tee bins: and in this work he 
has been most ably seconded by his coadjutor, Mr. 
Selous. In this oramic view there is an ad- 
mirable blending of sun and shadow, and a correct- 
ness of architectural detail effective and artistic. 
The panorama, we doubt not, will be seen by ae | 
one, especially by those who can test the trut 
of the painting, and who will cordially agree with 
us in the estimate formed of its accuracy and merit. 








FINE ARTS. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(THIRD NOTICE.) 

In our first notice of the Royal Academy, we 
alluded to Mr. Dyce’s landscape, Pegwell ae It 
is unquestionably a work of considerable ability, 
though differing widely in style and subject from 
his previous productions. He gives us a glowing 
sky, the sun just setting and enabling the comet of 
1858 to show forth its silvery blaze. The calm 
beauty of the shore is skilfully contrasted with the 
bright clothing of a few lingerers, in all probability 
amateur shrimp-catchers, who have been exercising 
their unprofitable vocation among the sea-weed and 
rocklets, which are worked in with marvellous 
minuteness—too minutely, to our thinking, and 
thereby detracting from the merit of the painting. 
No. 8, St. John leading home his adopted Mother, is 
a very different matter, in the artist's ancient, hard, 
severe treatment. St. John looks commiserati 
and mournful; Mary worn-out and full of woe; 
but the composition and feeling are by no means 
satisfactory. Fresco painting appears to have in- 
jured Mr. Dyce’s pencil. He long since exhibited 
works of a loftier character; we mean, of course, 
in execution and design, the subject in question 
being one requiring the highest powers and capa- 
bilities of the limner’s art. We would always rather 
praise than blame, but we must again offer censure, 
not being able to compliment Mr. Herbert on his 
solitary painting, 128, And Mary, rising up in those 
days, went into the mountainous country with haste. 
« Among the lilies moveth in haste the lily of Israel, 
to make known to others the Word which is conceived 
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within her.” To our mind, this most sacred of all | 
sacred subjects should have been left untouched by | 
It is one of those holy mysteries, so | 


any painter. J 
mixed up with our faith in the revealed Word of 
God, that it becomes almost blasphemous to human- 
ise it, and endeavour to afford an illustration with 
either paint or pencil. We consider, also, that a 
want of proper reverence is shown in placing this 
portion of Holy Writ in italies in the catalogue. 


We happen to know that Mr. Herbert’s mind is one | 
imbued with religious fervour, but we cannot but | 


feel that he has allowed that fervour to take him 
into the atmosphere of bad taste, and mar the other- 
wise good results which can so easily and so ably 
flow from his noble and imaginative aspirations. 
In the matter of drawing, moreover, the figure is tall, 
lank, and attenuated, and the lamb by her side 
more like that of a toy-box ; but we must 
cease ‘our criticism, or we shall stand the 
risk of falling into the same irreverent error as 
that displayed by the painter. Since our first visit 
to the Royal Academy, we have re-examined Mr. 
Ansdell’s work, The Lost Shepherd, and though we 
consider it as another undoubted specimen of the 
artist's power of depicting animal life, we can- 
not help thinking that the grouping is ore of an 
oft-repeated kind ; that the subject is painful, with- 
out riveting the attention ; and that the work does 
not tend in any material manner to increase the 
reputation of its author, It is, however, well 
drawn, and quickly tells its sad tale; which is not 
the case of another work, of higher pretensions in 
the same school of art, already alluded to. Buy a 
dog, Ma’am! by the same author, is a very faithful 
and amusing illustration of London dog-stealers. 
The well-known church portico in Regent Street, 
where poodles and plaster casts find many bidders, 
is the scene of action—not an inappropriate site, 
considering the approximation of “the Bishop of 
Bond Street.” Mr. Sidney Cooper has never failed 
to delight every one with his exquisite renderings 
of animal portraiture. At his hands, a group of 
cows or a flock of sheep becomes a poetical picture ; 
and although the sun does not wholly prevail with 
him in this year’s treatment, we are not by any 
means unthankful for the snow-drift, which he 
must have encountered while Crossing Newbiggin 
Muir, East Cumberland. The desolation of winter 
is here, and the freezing flock, if possible, adds to 
the aspect of the scene. It is one of the best pic- 
tures Mr. Cooper has painted; we say one, for his 
unit is almost a thousand. 


Turn we now to Mr. Creswick, whose Rough 
Road, and Relic of Old Times, are full of that mel- 
low suavity of colour for which he is so eminently 
distinguished. Mr. Redgrave takes us into pleasant 
glades, which lead us to the discovery of Children 
in the Wood, and Morning and Evening, both painted 
with the usual care, but by no means raising in us 
that feeling of admiration for nature’s beauties, 
which is ever the case when we are in company 
with Creswick. We know not whether this latter 
favourite of ours was in any way connected with 
the hanging of this year’s pictures. We think he 
could not have been, or he would have exercised more 
judgment with his fellow-labourers, and avoided 
the least censure of partiality, or the slightest 
suspicion of jealousy, by placing a charming 
landscape, Morning on the Dee, No. 519, by H. 
J. Boddington, in a position very different 
from that which it now occupies, over the 
door in the North Room. There is the same objec- 
tion to be made in the hanging of other works. 
We might instance many; one, for instance, 323, 
What we still see in Chelsea Gardens, but which we 
hope never to see again on the walls of any future 
Royal Academy. This is no exception to the general 
tule. The study of a tiger, or pet dog, or some such 
subject, which, from reasons best known to the 
hangers, find favour in the eyes of the committee of 
selection, become an outrage upon public taste. 
Apropos of pet dogs, why does Mr. Charles Land- 
seer, Royal Academician, give us such weak, diluted 
rubbish as 18 and 313? He may be, for what we 
know, a very able critic on art, but he has never 
proved himself a great painter, and we know of no 
other reason save his connection in blood with one 





of our greatest living artists why he should have | 





R.A. The Maid of Llangollen, No. 18, is simply 
juvenile. What will Sir E. Bulwer Lytton say to 
Mr. Poole’s production, The Escape of Glaucus and 
Tone, with the blind girl Nydia, from Pompeii? 
Just this, “They are none of mine.” Dida more 
love, sea-sickened pair ever seek a flight 
o’er the ocean than these two lovers? They are 
painfully sentimental in their woe, and gentle Luna 
is contributing everything that is bilious to their 
retching countenances. Mr. Poole is perfectly at 
home in plague-stricken horrors, and he then de- 
picts with painful reality physiognomical suffering ; 
but Glaucus and his lady-love were never intended 
to be sick, at least at sea, and even if they were, 
it was not the period for the artist to paint them. 
Subjects of sorrow and sickness require great deli- 
cacy of treatment, or they become mawkish and re- 
pulsive. We feel this in contemplating Faith, No. 
446, by T. Brooks, which, though not productive of 
pain, is not sufficiently powerful to carry out the 
sentiment intended. Mr. Brooks is one of those 
artists who is rapidly making out his claim of dis- 
tinction, and in this scene of consumptive suffering, 
disease alleviated by religious resignation and hope, 
the pencil of the artist has nearly carried out its in- 
tended truth. Another artist, Mr. Curnock, is likely 
to attain distinction. His picture, The Morning 
Lesson, No. 6, is full of promise. We feel great 
pleasure also in marking out 167, Love in a Lane; 
and 403, The Benighted Pedlar, by D, H. Friston, 
an artist. The General Post-Office, No. 367, attracts 
its crowd of observers. The subject is most appro- 
priate at this time, when so much agitation is going 
on within the establishment, touching the delivery 
of newspapers and the too-rigid economy exercised 
by the higher class of government officials. 
Hicks has chosen 1 minute to 6 a.m. as the time of 
action. Newspapers are being flung about in every 
direction, some with direction-covers, some without 
them, never to reach the anxious expectants of the 
latest news. The artist shows a great amount of 
Hogarthian satire in his composition, and if it were 
not for certain incongruities of colour, and over- 
strained effort for facetious effect, the picture would 
rank among the best works of the Royal Academy. 
Mr. Hicks has goodly stuff to work with, and will, 
with more care, yet produce something to carry him 
very close to the pinnacle of fame. Mr. Watts is an 
artist whose train of thought is very different to 
that of Mr. Hicks, as witness the clever old master- 
like specimen of a modern matter, Mrs. C. Bentinck 
and her Children, No. 86 ; and his portrait of the Duke 
of Argyll, 347. We notice this latter portrait, apart 
from the rest, as the Duke is at present actingas Post- 
master-General for the Earl of Elgin, whose duties in 
the tea-producing territory are very different to those of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand. How refreshing it is to leave 
the city, for the flower-besprinkled heath, “wherethe 
bee sucks” in undisturbed and lazy luxury! Miss 
Mutrie is ever at home amongst nature’s sweets, and 
has this year presented the Royal Academy with a 
bouquet, more choice and exquisite than any of her 
previous beautiful contributions. No. 440 will en- 
chant many a flower-loving worshipper. Mr. 
Duffield has added his fruity offering, worthy in 
every way of the feast of horticulture. 
FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 

Under the patronage of her most gracious Majesty 

the Queen, a conversazione will be held at the South 


Kensington Museum, on Thursday, June 21, for the | 


purpose of raising a fund for erecting the building 
for the Female School of Art. By the gracious per- 
mission of the Queen the Koh-i-noor diamond, which 
has been re-cut since the Exhibition of 1851, will 
Be exhibited, together with a collection of ancient 
and modern jewellery, which the council of the Fine 
Arts Club has kindly consented to provide for this 
occasion. The Marquis of Salisbury will liberally 
contribute the services of the band of the Hertford- 
shire Militia for the night. The admission will be 
by tickets only, which may be obtained of any mem- 
ber of the committee of the Female School of Art, 
37, Gower Street. 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 

The usual annual dinner of this association took 
place on Saturday evening at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Lord Stanley presiding. In proposing the 
toast of the evening, “ Prosperity to the Artists’ 


even been entitled to the honourable distinction of | Benevolent Fund,” he stated that its income for the 
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past year amounted to £1,120, of which £630 was 
derived from property invested. The sum granted 
in relief was £880, or nearly 80 per cent. of the 
whole revenue. The greater part of the remaining 
20 per cent. was absorbed by the expense of these 
anniversaries. In other respects the arrangements 
of the society seemed to be of a very economical 
character, They had also an annuity fund, which 
was self-supporting, the benefits of the Benevolent 
Fund being confined to those who contributed to 
the former. The progress of the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Fund since its first establishment, half a 
century ago, had been steady and uninterrupted. It 
had accumulated £20,000 of invested property, 
showing an average saving of £400 per annum; 
and among those who had presided over its previous 
festivals stood such distinguished names as those of 
the late Sir Robert Peel, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
ere and last, but not least, Lord Lynd- 








Tue Frexca Acapemy at Rome has just opened. 
Among the paintings are two studies from nature 
by M. Henner; two by M. Clément; and four by 
M. Didier. M. Sollier has exhibited a large picture, 
and M. de Coninck one of smaller dimensions. M. 
Delaunay has sent a fine copy of one of the frescoes 
of Raphael at the Vatican. In sculptures there is a 
statue of a fisherman, by M. Maniglier, and a copy 
from the antique, by M. Tournois. 

Lavy Barer, widow of the late Sir Joseph 
Bailey, Bart., has caused two beautiful memorial 
windows to be placed in St. Paul’s Church, Knights- 
bridge, in memory of her husband and only child, 
the wife of Mr. A. G. Spearman. 

Mr. Hoitman Hvxt’s picture The Saviour in the 
Temple, is attracting large numbers of persons to 
the German Gallery, in Bond Street. A proposition 
has been made by some influential men o ches- 
ter, thatthe picture should be purchased for their New 
Free Art Gallery, and that £8,000 should be subseribed 
by eight individuals residing in Manchester, with the 
view of offering that sum for the work. Already 
three gentlemen have put down their names for the 
amount. 

Mr. Parxiys, of Hanway Street, Oxford Street, 
has on view a very choice collection of Dresden and 
Sévres china, and unique specimens of genuine 
Wedgwood, which, for sharpness of design and beauty 
of execution, are, we may say, almost matchless, 
A visit to this establishment will amply repay the 
connoisseur. 


Mr. Cuare’s Gatteny or AwstTigurrres in 





.M. Marshall, QS. 


Marlborough Street has received a valuable acqui- 
| sition, in the shape of an original portrait of George 
the Second, painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller; also a 
| portrait of the Duke of Cumberland, by Allan 
| Ramsay. Both these works deserve inspection, 


| 





Tue New Eriscopat Patace at GLOUCESTER is 
| to be proceeded with immediately. The tender 
| for £9,730, accepted ‘by the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
| sioners, is that of Messrs. Jones and Son, builders, of 
| Gloucester, who erected the Market and Corn Ex- 
| change. The new palace will be of Gothic design, 
| and the only portion of the present edifice to be 
retained is the great hall, known as the Abbot’s Hall. 

Tae Westminster ScHoo. Examination ter- 
minated on Tuesday, when the following result was 
announced :—Students of Christ Church, Oxford— 
H. Salwey, Q.S., and A. Hughes, QS. To py 
College, Cambridge, H. B. Chapman, Q.S., and 
The triplet exhibitions were 
assigned to J. C. Hawkshaw, T.B., and H. B. Chap- 
man, Q.S.; the Thomas exhibition to H. M. Mar- 
shall, Q.S. On Monday the Dean of Westminster 
and the chapter entertained at dinner in the ancient 
College-hall nearly one hundred old Westminsters, 
in celebration of the Ter-Centenary of the founda- 
tion of the college. Addresses and epigrams were 
delivered by the senior scholars upon subjects con- 
nected with the occasion and the Crimean and the 
Indian memorial column, about to be completed. 
A special address was also made to the Archbishop 
(designate) of York, in acknowledgment of the 
honour conferred upon the school by his recent 
elevation to the archiepiscopal see, and his presence 
at this time-honoured festival. 





_ Subject, Dr. Mayo referred to the fitness of women | form an important additi 
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SCIENCE. sustain a serious loss in the retirement of its secre- 
tary, Mr. Akerman, whose services for the last 
twelve years have been zealously and exclusively 
devoted to his official duties at Somerset House. It 
is still further a matter of regret that such a step 
should be. rendered necessary by Mr. Aker- 
practice.of medicine,” the principal object of which | man’s failing health, brought on, partly no 
was to recommend the general study of animal | doubt, if not entirely, by the fretting influ- 
physiology and to point out the present unsatisfac- | ence of an anxious mind upon a_ nervous 
tory condition of medical practice. He alluded, in | and excitable temperament. The responsibilities of 
the first place, to the antagonistic feeling which | his position were great, and his duties onerous, as 
generally prevails between medical men and the | they ever must be to one who rightly estimates his 
public, in consequence of which niedical aid is fre- | status in the important office of secretary to this 
quently not applied for until it is tco late. He | great Royal Society. Mr. Akerman was elected to 
attributed this state of feeling as much to the con- | the office of joint-secretary in the year 1848, Sir 
duct of medical men and to their code of practice as | Henry Ellis, then Principal Librarian of the British 
to the public; and he strongly urged an alteration | Museum, discharging the duties of chief secretary of 
of the existing system, which tends to produce dis- | the society, Upon the resignation of Sir Henry 
satisfaction and mutual distrust, and the adoption | Ellis, in the year 1853, Mr. Akerman was appointed 
of a mode of practice that would place the public | Secretary, and from that time to the present has con- 
and the medical profession on terms of friendship. | tinued to discharge the duties with judgment, and to 
It is remarkable, Dr. Mayo cbserved, that notwith- | meet the requirements of the office with benefit to the 
standing the repugnance to cal! in medical aid, no | interests of antiquarian science in this and other 
efforts are made in this enlightened age to become | countries. Besides numerous contributions to the 
independent of such assistance, for whilst all other | “ Archzologia,” Mr. Akerman has from time to time 
branches of Knowledge are generally studied, the | personally employed his leisure in the superintend- 
knowledge of the functions of the human frame is | ence of excavations in Anglo-Saxon cemeteries, 
almost entirely neglected beyond the profession. | and through the objects that have been discovered 
He strongly recommended physio!ory as one of the | in the graves, he has thrown much light upon the 
most interesting and important studies that could | mode of sepulture, as well as upon the social habits, 
engage public attention, for not only would it enable | of our ancestors in that remote age. Amongst 
those who feel unwell to adept the proper remedies, | these excavations we may mention Harnham, 
which, in cases of emergency, they could do more | near Salisbury; Filkins, Oxon; Broughton and 
promptly than the physician, but it was advisable | Brighthampton, in the same county; and Long 
that when medical aid was calleil in the patient | Wittenham, in Berkshire. In regard to the ex- 
should know the nature of the disease, and | plorations made in the graves in the last-named 





ROYAL ESSTITUTION. 

On Friday. evening, Dr. Mayo, the President of 
the Royal College of Physicians, delivered a lecture 
“On the relations of the public to the science and 


the means adopted for its removal. Dr. Mayo | cemetery, amongst the objects diseovered was one 
mentioned, as en instance of the injurious | of peculiar interest both to the antiquary and his- 


effects of the ignorance of the public of the functions 
of the body, the manner in which they are easily 
misled by new modes of treatment. Such eas the hy- 
dropathic, which, though beneficial in some cases, 
would be death in others. In noticing the different 
systems of studying medicine professionally, Dr, 
Mayo condemned the practice of devoting attention 
specially to one class of diseases, for one disease is so 
closely connected with another that it is impossible 
to administer properly to any one without taking | sheathed with copper, upon which, in relief, was dis- 
into consideration the influence of the other orgaLs played the Christian monogram cit rho. The 
of the body. He objected also to the exclusive sys- | case is peculiar, and whether the vessel were 
tem of examination of medical stxdents at present | made here or elsewhere, it 
adopted, for he considered the degree of proficiency | fact that Christianity in the Anglo-Saxon period of 
should not be estimated by marks given for merit in | our history was more generally received by the 
particular branches, but by the whole cotrse of study | people than most writers have been wont to believe. 
and hospital practice. In treating this part of his | The collections made during these explorations now 
to the society’s 
to practise medicine, and he alluded particularly to | museum, and supply adeficiency which before existed. 
the success of “Dr.” Elizabeth Blackwell im the | The society, in recognition of the services of Mr. 


torian. It isin such investigations that the true 
uses of antiquarian science are made manifest. 
They furnish facts whereon the historian may con- 
struct his narrative; and give for our edification a 
more just reflex of the progress of civilisation and of 
human advancement than can be obtained from other 
sources more yague and less iangible. In the graves 
of Long Wittenham Mr. Akerman discovered an ob- 
ject of extreme interest, in the shape of a stoup 
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United States, and to Miss Florence Nightingale. | Akerman, will next week have a proposal from the | 


Women, he said, give more care and attention to | council submitted to it, wh 
their patients, but they are too apt to rush hastily | for recognising in a subst 
to conclusions. This fault, however ht be cor- | which that gentleman has : 
rected, and he thonght that much a: re might t 
be gamed in many cases by the education of women 
for the medical profession. Towards the conclusion 
of his lecture, Dr. Mayo adverted to the subject of 
insanity, which is at present, he sajd, i!-defined and 
mnth misunderstood by medics! 
criminal acts that have been attributed to insanity 
having been clearly the results of dc 
sible persons. Dr. Mayo strongly 
present system, by which any m , 
confinement by the testiniony of belief in ‘his in- ran piberspsare ee 
sanity by two medical men, who might be quite | together. He ee ge hind pe 
incompetent to form an opinion on ihe subjcet, and | SPCCwAEve, = sai wart i rr senate 
he urged an amendment of the law which now gives | eae the nort x _ ee rp rane she ire iy ” ee yee 
them this extraordinary arbitrary power. 5 Cap ain Parry, who reached within eigh ; degrees of 
d eke he pole. In the paper on the North Atlantic 
telegraph, Colonel Schaffner e ained the. line 
proposed to be adopted, and advantages 
attending it, Commencing 2 e pomt 
north of Scotland, the cable would be submerged, in 
the first instance to the Faroe Islands, thence to 
Iceland, Greenland, and Labrador. The lengths of 
the submerged lines would be 259, 350, 550, and 
600 miles, making a length of submerged cable of 
1,750 miles; and the length of wire extended over 
land at the intermediate stations, would be 300 
| miles, so that the entire distance from Scotland to 
Labrador would be 2,050 miles. Colonel Schaffner 


ona vote will be taken 
1er the services 
Ch ered to it. 
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ROYAL GEOGRAPHI 
On Monday evening a meet f the Geographi- 
. = © . r © 
cal Society was held in Burling House—ihe 
president, Earl de Grey, in the chair. The first 
yaper read was a communication, by Mr. Hopkins, 
pay A I 
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| which was succeeded by a second paper on the 
proposed North Atlantic telegraph, read by Colonel 
Schaffner; both subjects related to the Arctic 
regions, and the discussion on them was taken 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. ‘ 

At the meeting of the Society, on Thursday—A. 
W.. Franks, Esq., director, in the chair—ballot was 
taken for the expulsion. of several fellows i 
of; their annual. subscriptions, and carried in the 
affirmative, Mr. Maclean exhibited a fine example 
of an engraved key with the Asis of Stawell. The 
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Rev. F. Havergal exhibited. an enamelled. shrine 
wenent in) Hereford Cathedral. Mr. W. J. 
Walford contributed remarks on some deeds of the 
family of Morlee, exhibited by Mr. J. J. Howard. 
We regret to state that this Soci 


iety is about to 








at least establishes the | 


on the practicability of reaching the north pole, | 


stated, that the laying don ‘of these cables would 
not be attended with much fore difficulty than in 
other cases, for, so far as he Sad examined the 
route, he had found it not obst#tteted by ice, 
excepting on the coast of Labrador, where some 
special precautions would be required in ¥¥inging the 
cable to land. The depths, so far as they had been 
sounded, did not exceed 2,500 fathoms, at which 
depth there was a deep deposit of mud. Having 
explained the geographical part of the plan, 
Colonel Schaffner alluded to the great advantage 
which would attend having several short submarine 
circuits, instead of an uninterrupted one. Through 
so comparatively short a circuit as 600 miles, 
which was the longest length of the submerged 
cables, as many as twenty words per minute might 
be transmitted, whilst the retardation of the 
electricity, by the submerged wire of the former 
Atlantic telegraph, did not admit of more than 
three words per minute being transmitted. Colonel 
Schaffner concluded by pointing out the commercial 
| advantages which would be derived by a line of 
| telegraph consisting of several short lengths of 
| submerged cables, each one of which might be 
| replaced at comparatively small cost in case of 
| accident, and by which the rapidity of transmission 
would be greatly increased. 

Mr. Gibson considered that the laying down a 
telegraph cable on the proposed route, would be at- 
tended with almost insurmountable difficulties, on 
account of the ice, and that, supposing the line to be 
completed, there was reason to believe the electric 
signals would be interfered with by terrestrial 
magnetism. 

The Hon. Stuart Wortley took the same view of 
the difficulties that would attend the laying down 
of the North Atlantic cable, and he produced the 
log of the ship in which Colonel Schaffner had 
explored the east coast of Greenland, to show that 
the ship was surrounded with ice, and that its 
progress was greatly impeded in consequence. Mr. 
Wortley said, he should be glad if Colonel Schaffner 
could succeed in laying down a good line of 
telegraph on his proposed route, but the obstacles 
to be encountered seemed to be much greater than 
was stated. He thought that in an object of such 
great national importance, the Goyernment should 
| institute an accurate survey of. the route proposed, 
| 80 that the practicability or impracticability of it 








might be ascertained. 

Sir E. Belcher said that from his experience of 
| the state of the ice on the coast of Greenland, and 
| on the proposed route for the North Atlantic 
| telegraph, he thought there would be no great 
difficulty in laying down the cable. 
| After some observations from Earl de Grey and 
| Dr. Hodgskin, the meeting adjourned. 

PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 

The council of this society, which was projected 
nearly twenty years since, by the chemists and 
druggists for the purpose of introducing an efficient 
system of education and examination for the future 
members of their body, gave a grand conversazione 
on Tuesday evening at their house in Bloomsbury 
Square, which is now being remodelled under the 
direction of Mr. Lansdowne, the architect, and will, 
| when completed, present a very handsome appear- 
ance. Amongstthe large and distinguished company 
| present we observed Sir T. Acland, M-P.; Sir C. 

Aldis; Professor Arnott, F.R.S,; Professor Bell, 
| Professor Brande, Professor’ Bloxam, Professor 
Frankland, F.R.S. ; Professor Hoffman, F.R.S.; Dr. 
Graham, F.R.S., Master of the Mint; Dr. Ballard, 
| Dr. Aldis, Dr. Bachhoffner; Dr. Birkett; Dr. 
| Coulson; Dr. Carpenter; Dr. Farr, F.RS.; Dr. 
| Garrod, F.R.S.; Dr. Goodfellow, F.R.8.; Dr. Hogg ; 
| De. Bence Jones ; Dr. Letheby ; Dr. Miller, F.R.S. ; 
| Dr. Marcet, F.R.S.; Dr. Normandy; Dr. Odling, 
| ¥.R.S.; Dr. Sylvester, &. The various ‘rooms 

displayed a great variety of objects in science and 
art, amongst which we particularly noticed Griffin’s 
new gas furnace in operation, iron being melted in 
it; Appold’s pumps, Captain Chioseo’s ingenious 
machine for trying strength, Landseer’s sketch of 
the late Jacob Bell, Knight's electro-magnetic 
chromatrope, the nearest approach to perpetual 
motion we have yet seen, and which would be 
complete if the materials were imperishable, and a 
beautiful scientific toy withal; specimens of ena- 
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melled photographs, photographic engraving, 
Stereoscopes, jewelled vases, instruments for showing 
various objects under polaised light, &c.; but, to 
our thinking, the most interesting of all. was the 
museum of the institution, which was the least 
attended, owing, we presume, to the majority of the 
visitors being well acquainted with its contents. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Wednesday, May 16—R. Temple, Esq., Chief 
Justice of British Honduras, in the chair—Mr. 
Eugene Rimmel read a very interesting paper “On 
the Art of Perfumery, its History, and Commercial 
Development.” After giving the history of per- 
fumery from the earliest times, and showing that it 
was in great request among the ancient nations, the 
author produced the present statistics of the trade ; 
which showed that in two countries—viz., England 
and France, perfumery is produced to the amount of 
£2,000,000 per annum. Mr. Rimmel next de- 
scribed the different processes in use for extracting 
the aroma of flowers, and concluded an elaborate 
paper with some practical suggestions as to what 
had been done to utilise the numerous fragrant 
materials abounding in British colonies. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata meeting of this society, held on Tuesday 
evening, at 12, St. James’s Square—Mr. E. Chadwick 
in the chair—Mr. Frederick Purdy, chief of the 
statistical department of the Poor-law Board, read 
an interesting paper on the “Statistics of the Poor- 
rate before and since the Poor-law Amendment 
Act.” A discussion ensued after the reading of the 
paper, in which Mr. W. B. Hodge, Mr. Lumley of 
the Poor-law Board, the chairman, and several 
gentlemen took part, and the proceedings terminated 
after votes of thanks had been passed to both Mr. 
Purdy and the chairman. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

The council have recommended the following for 
election on Thursday, June 7, to the society: Mr. 
F. A. Abel, Mr. T. Baring, M-P., Mr. J. F. Bateman, 
E. Brown-Séquard, M.D., Mr. R. C. Carrington, Mr. 
F. Galton, Mr. J. H. Gilbert, Sir W. Jardine, Bart., 
Mr. T. H. Key, Mr. J. Lister, the Rev. R. Main, 
Mr. R. W. Myline, Mr. R. Palmer, Q.C., Mr. J. T. 
Quickett, E. Smith, M.D. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At a meeting of the above society, held May 7— 
J. W. Douglas, Esq., president in the chair—the 
president exhibited a living example of /fomcusa 
acuminata, found in a nest.of Porinica fuliginosa, 
near Ellickleham, and some living specimens of 
Claviger testaceus, from the same place. 

Mr. Janson exhibited Patasia nubeculosa, and 
other Lepidoptera and Coleoptera from Perthshire. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited alarge quantity of Coleoptera, 
collected near Rio by Mr. H. Squire. 

Mr. J. Seott exhibited a specimen of Bolitobius 
inclinans, taken by himself at Coombe Wood, 
Surrey, and called attention to the remarkable de- 
velopment of the basal joint of the intermediate 
tarsi in this rare insect, which had not been noticed 
by any author who had described the species; he 
also exhibited Mycetoporus luctdus from the same 
locality, and a singular variety of Elachiste ganga- 
bella, in which the usual white fuscia on the 
anterior wings was wholly wanting. 

Mr, Saunders exhibited some remarkable galls 
found on the roots of oak and ash trees near Reigate, 
but from which he had not yet succeeded in rearing 
the insect which produced them; anda busk appa- 
tently of the genixs Urodon, which in the larva state 
inhabits one of the five cells in the seed vessel of a 
Mesembryanthemum, which he also exhibited. Mr. 
Saunders also exhibited a new species of Harpalus, 
taken near Killarney by Mr. Bouchard. 

Mr. H. Cooke exhibited a hybrid between Epligra 
orbicularia, and E. trilinearia. 

Mr. Bond exhibited a specimen of Smorinthus 
accelatus having one side of the abdomen snow 
white; in all other respects the insect was of the 
usual colour. 

Mr. Rye exhibited Euryporus picipes, taken at 
Holme Bush, near Brighton; also a fine series of 

Plinus germarus, from Purfleet; and of Badister 
peltatus, taken near Boston. 

Mr. Saunders read an extract from Froebel’s 
“Travels in Central America,’ on species of ants 
found in New Mexico which construct their nests 








exclusively of smail stones of the same material 
chosen by the insects from the various compounds 
of the sand of the steppes and deserts. In one place 
small imperfect crystals of red transparent garnets only 
were employed in the construction of the ant-hills, 
and any quantity of them could there be collected. 
Mr. Saunders also called attention to the mention 
made by the same traveller of a poisonons caterpillar 
found at San Antonio. Mr. Saunders read a paper 
on the genus Evatiena—a beautiful genus of tailed 
moths found in the Andes, in which he described 
six new species, and exhibited the insects to the 
meeting. 

Part 5 of the current volume of the society’s 
transactions were announced as ready for delivery. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

At the last monthly general meeting, held at the 
Society's House, Hanover Square—Admiral Bowles, 
C.B., inthe chair—Captain the Hon. F. Egerton, 
R.N., and Messrs. J. J. Gosset, A. E. Durham, R. B. 
Follet, and J. B. Bateman, were elected fellows: 
and Messrs. E. Blyth, curator of the museum of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Herr Gatke, 
of Heligoland, as corresponding members of the 
society. ‘The Right Hon. the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, Viscount Ashley, M.P., Viscount 
Falmouth, Miss Geraldine Glendinning, and Messrs. 
G. J. Rust, H. Stevens, F. J. Rooper, C. Gibbes, and 
A. Conlon, were proposed as candidates for the fel- 
lowship ; and Mr. John Petherick, her Britannic 
Majesty’s consul for the Sudan, and Mr. George 
N. Lawrence, of New York, as corresponding mem- 
bers of the society. The report from the council 
stated, among other things, that on Easter Monday 
17,727 persons visited the gardens, bemg the great- 
est number of visitors on any Easter Monday since 
their opening in 1828, The total number of visitors 
during the year had amounted to 74,604, exceeding 
the same period of last year by nearly 16,000. 
Several interesting additions to the menagerie, by 
presentation and purchase, were also announced, 

PHOTOGRAPHING COLOUR. 

A short paper, by Sir John Herschel, in the 
“Photographic News,” contains some important 
remarks on this subject. 
firm belief that the problem willone day be solved ; 
and mentions a photograph in his own possession, in 
which green foliage is unmistaekably distinguished 





| We had scarcely issued our last impression, ere ie 


| decease of Sir 


Charles Barry was 


| end was sudden, but not altogether unexpected, for 





he had long suffered from an affection of the 
which was the poe cause d his death, and 
not sis, as asse y some of our contempo- 
OF ae the heart is greatly on the 
increase ;—the majority of the world live in an 
artificial, excited state ; and herp he — of Sir 
cna ey eo ut artificial, his anxiety 
for the public weal has doubtless augmented the 
mischief which has thus fatally resulted. His 
family had made cing sangre for his interment in 
Norwood Cemetery; but the highest authorities 
have decided that the last marks of honour and re- 
spect shall be paid to his memory by entombment at 
Westminster Abbey. The funeral will take place 
on Tuesday next. This great architect will then 
“ sleep his last sleep,” needing 

“Nor storied urn, nor animated. bust ;” 
for the monument of his fame rears its proud head 
within a few short paces of the inanimate clay which 
gave it birth. 

We are glad to find that Sir Joseph Paxton has 
succeeded in obtaining a select committee to inquire 
into the necessity of embanking and carrying a sewer 
along the banks of the Thames. It is asserted 
that some thirty acres of land may be reclaimed, and 
thereby diminish the expense,though we believe some 
difficulties may arise in making necessary com- 
pensation to wharfingers, who will assert the legality 
of their vested rights. These may be surmounted, 
for it surely would be a great metropolitem improve- 
ment both in a sanitary and piceneaegee point of 
view. The celebrated painter, John Martin, 
devoted a large amount of money and. time to this 
scheme, end the late Robert Stephenson greatly 
approved of the project. 

Notwithstanding the changes of temperature, the 
health of the metropolis has greatly improved. The 


| return for the week that ended last 


Sir John expr his | exhibits a considerable reduction in, the deaths of 


London. In the previous weeks they ranged from 


| about 1,200 to 1,400; they had them declined 


as green from the sepia tints of other portions of | 


the picture. He considers it important in attempts 
to obtain colour, that the non-luminous rays should 


be cut off, which can be done by quinine. In the | 


absence of a perfect positive photography, he re- 
minds experimenters that they must work through 
the intersention of a negative; and that they ought 
not to expect this negative to be coloured, either 
as the objects are, or with their complementary 
colours, in order to yield a coloured picture by the 
process of photographic painting. The effect of 
colours in the object would thus be to convert the 
negative into absorbent media, which would repro- 
duce the colours from whose action they were de- 
rived. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Tvs. Royal Institution, 3.—Dr. Spencer Cobbold, on “ Her- 
bivorous Mammalia—The Zebra, &c.” 
Civil Engi &—Mr. M. Scott, M.Inst.C.E., on 
re” (Part IL); Mr. J. M. Heppel, 
on “ The Method of Computing the 
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“ Brea 
M.Inst.C.E., 
Strai 





1s and Deflections of Continuous Beams, } 


under various conditions of Load,” &c. The an- | 





nual conversazione. given by the President of this 
Institution, will this year take place on Tuesday, 
the 5th of June, instead of the 29th inst., as origi- 





nally announced. Mr. G. P. Bidder occupies the | oe 
| successful. The institution had for some years 


office of president. 


Zoological, 9.—Mr. R. F. Tomes, on “ Mammals from | 
Ecuador;” Dr. Giinthet, on “ New Keptiles and 
Fishes from Mexico ;"* Mr, Sclate, on * Birds Col- 


lected by Mr. Fraser in Ecuador.’ 
Wep. Society of —Mr. W. T. Jervis, on “Some o 
the Metall i f : 
Tucrs. Royal Societ 
_ 


of 








*The Lunar 

iation of Magnetic Declination at the 
ator; R. Mallett, report on * The 

the Neapolitan Territory.” 

. r Ansted, on “ Decay 

of B ng Materials.” 

n, &—William Pengelly, Esq., on 

n Fossils of Devon and Cornwall.” 



























1, 2.—Mr. F, A, Abelyon “Gunpowder | < E ° Z 
" | The annivers:r; festivals of two institutions 


to 1,111. 
A movement of considerable importance as re 

the promotion of science in the metropolis has 
inaugurated with great success, We allude to the 
proposed revival of the Polytechnic, which had 
come to grief, owing to the costly litigation to 
which the directors were subjected ..as, the result of 
the lamentable accident of January, 1859. A com- 
pany with limited liability has been formed, with 
the view of saving this. noble institution irom de- 
struction, and.London from the disgrace of seeing 
the building perverted. to a ignoble uses. 
Much promise, based on careful calculations of 
future success, are made, and every, assurance is 
given that the new Polytechnic will not only 
become superior to the old im point of attraction, 
but that its classes will embrace those who have 
hitherto been too much neglected—we mean the 
young women of London—so as to elevate and im- 
prove their minds, Some of the, facts brought 
forward at the meeting held in. support of the 
project on Monday will not be without their use. 
It appears that upwards of seven hundred young 
men have within the last few years attended the 
classes in science and natural philosophy, and that 
at the examinations, both for Government appoint- 
ments and for the nominations in the hands of the 
Society of Arts, the students have been eminently 


carried out the system of admitting working men 
at half price on Saturdays and Mondays, and 
upwards of seventy thousand persons had in conse- 
quence attended the lectures. Regarding the pro- 


| posed re-establishment of the institution from the 


lowest ground—namely, as a speculative investment, 


| the directors have submitted an estimate which 


promises a fair return for investment. At the 
meeting for the formation of the new company, 
under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, it was 
stated that only two hundred shares remained to 
be subscribed for, when the new Polytechnic would 


be un fit accompli. 
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founded with the noble object of affording help in 
the hour of need to those who with pen and pencil 
have worked in a path where there are few roses 
and many thorns, have been held during the week. 
On Wednesday the Royal Literary Fund celebrated 
the seventy-first year of its existence by a dinner, 
attended by a large and distinguished company, and 
ided over by a dignitary of the church, the 
i of St. David's. The previous Saturday wit- 
the» annual festival of the Artists’ Benevo- 
lent Fund, when the chair was taken by Lord 
Stanley. Nothing can be more encouraging than 
the:statements which were made as to the success- 
ful operations of both these charities, which “do 
good by stealth, and blush to find it fame,” and 
which bring peace and comfort to those sons of 
genius who are but too often ill rewarded for their 
laborious. toi 


toil. 

Messrs. Christie and Manson still continue their 
important sales of pictures at King Street. Those 
of Saturday and Monday iast were attended by a 
vast number of bidders, both in and out of the 
trade, large prices being obtained for some of the 
finest works of our modern painters. The walls of 
these celebrated auctioneers have rarely exhibited 
so choice a collection of art, especially those be- 

ing to Mr. George Briscoe, of Oldfallings Hall, 
Wolverharnpton,the two days’ salerealising more than 
£15,000. Messrs. Foster will offer for competition, 
early in June, some valuable works by ancient and 
modern masters. The sales at these rooms during 
the last week have been highly productive. 

Louis Blanc gave the last of his series of lectures, 
on the “ Salons of Paris in the Eighteenth Century,” 
at the Marylebone Literary Institution, on Wednes- 
day evening, the subject being “Philosophy.” He 
‘was received with the same enthusiastic applause 
which greeted him on former evenings, which he 
duly earned by his eloquence, illustrated as it was 
by amusi and well-selected anecdotes of the 
period. . Mason Jones will deliver his oration 
this evening at Willis’s Rooms, on “ Swift”—one of 
the most able of his last season. 








FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Paris, May 16. 

THe t sensation of this week is the marriage of 
Madlle. Mirts. This has been an event talked of 
for at least five years, ever since Mirés himself 
ined his enormous fortune. First the Duc de la 
ouille was nt ow to be the happy indi- 
vidual, and it was thought even possible to compli- 
ment his mother on her son’s marriage ; but that 
combination ‘passed away, and was numbered with 
the past. Some other bridezrooms were mentioned, 
but none appeared more positive than M. de la 
Tremouille, and the Golden Fleece of the Hotel 
Mirés still awaited its Jason. At length Jason 
came in the ‘shape of M. de Polignac, and tremen- 
dous is the talk thereat. The whole affair is conducted 
in a vastly noisy, notorious manner, and there is no 
m affected. M. Mirés, when spoken to the 
day about his daughter’s change of position, 
replied, “ Yes! I had refused her to several suitors, 
but really times are so very extraordinary just now, 
and I feel myself so very insecure of what I can call 
my own, that it is wiser to establish her!” So 
that here is a Polignac accepting Madlle. Mirés, be- 
cause Mirés (pére) does not feel himself “safe,” 
financially speaking. As you may imagine, this 
circumstance, and the way in which the bride’s father 
treats the whole business, drive the Faubourg St. 
Germain to distraction, and one absolutely would 
fancy this was the first time an ancient name sold 
itself shamélessly for money. However, in this case 
the terrible complication is that Madlle. Mirés is (or 
was) a Jewess; and to be just to the so-called 
gentlemen of this nation, I believe it to be the 
very first time one of them has entered into 
an alliance of the kind. They have, from 
the days of La Régence downwards, intermarried 
with even the most unequivocal bargain-drivers and 
traders, thus making themselves, according to the 
Prince de Ligne, “a race of shopkeepers ;” but they 
te never mixed Christian with Israelitish blood. 
e comsequence is, that on all sides what is called 
“society” is up in arms, or rather, I should perhaps 


say, that all those families are up in arms that are 
in any degree connected with the Polignacs. The 
eldest brother of the bridegroom married a 
Crillon, the sister married a La Rochefoucauld, and 
is now dead; but La Rochefoncaulds and Crillons 
declare that no power on earth shall induce them to 
open their doors to this degenerate son of the Polig- 
nacs, and so a greatfuss is made in the Paris 
fashionable world, that a great feud has broken out 
between great families. 

Meanwhile, however, the hero of the history is 
worth a few words of description :—Alphonse 
Armand de Polignac was the young man who, in 
1848, led a band of insurgents to the attack of the 
Tuileries, and made them dance in Louis Philippe’s 
reception-rooms to the sound of the polkas he played 
them on the piano of the princesses. He had be- 
come very popular with the ruffians under his 
orders, and they were for ever bearing him in 
triumph. Allatonce(this wason the 23d of February) 
he said to them—* This is all mighty fine, my good 
friends ; but if you knew my name you would pro- 
bably pitch me into the Seine. I am a son of 
Prince Polignac’s!” The crowd of dirty, powder- 
begrimed, hard-handed fellows looked stupid, and 
cried, “We never heard of him!” Young Polignac 
smiled, and spoke to them of July, 1830, in no 
measured terms, and all they rejoined was, that any- 
body who had been opposed to, and victimised by, the 
régume which raised the House of Orleans to power, 
was no enemy of theirs, and consequently the 
leader of these ragged warriors became more 
popular than ever. Then it was that he took them 
to the Tuileries, and was among the crowds that 
rushed to the sack of the palace. The whole affair 
soon became a hideous species of masquerade, and 
M_ de Polignac was asked to play the “ Marseillaise.” 
This he positively refused, saying that half his family 
had been beheaded because of the “ Marseillaise ;” 
but he offered to play other things for them, and 
did so, and to a collection of the polkas then in 
fashion, played for them by their anti-democratic 
chieftain, these democrats of February danced like 
savages till they were ready to drop. Since 1848 
M. de Polignae’s existence has been a chequered 
one, and like M. de Raoupet Boulbon, who paid for 
it with his life, this young man emigrated to the 
lands across the Atlantic, and took part in more 
than one filibustering expedition, being, amongst 
other adventures and adventurers, with Walker at 
Nicaragua. . Probably it is in all these “out of door 
enterprises” that M. de Polignae has so entirely 
got rid of family and national prejudices, and has 
come to think a Jewess with £10,000 a-year a 
meet match for the finest Christian gentleman in 
the world. However, his family and wide-spread- 
ing connections have spoken a ban over him, and 
they maintain that no inducement shall act on 
them and win their tolerance of this, in their 
opinion, unpardonable mésalliance. 

Thus, then, thematter stands, and all Parisisbusied 
with it and as reaction is easily produced in this 
country, some people say the consequence of the 
Mirés-Polignac marriage will be the putting out of 
fashion of money-matches, and the bringing in to 
fashion of sentimental ones. I for one doubt this, 
but it really is something that in France any one 
should have, even for a day, such an illusion as the 
one I mention. 

These kind of illusions, however, do not really 
seem compatible with the exigencies of Paris life, 
which is daily becoming more showy, more expen- 
sive, more artificial. Last Sunday it would have 
troubled, I should say, the most sentimental young 
gentleman in the world (I purposely don’t say 
young lady, because, though I have known French- 


a French woman, much less “ girl,” who was so) to 


men who were “sentimental,” I never yet heard of 


pick out, at the Bois de Boulogne races, any one 
single couple that could have made anything save a 
money-match. But the proof of this was less in the 
matrimonial heavy equipages, in the caléches and 
barouches of the various respectably-constituted 
families, than im the light skirmishing squadron of 


owners, all alone—the ladies known by the denomi- 
nation of “une petite dame seule,” from the fact of 
their always being alone. This solitude is easier to 
explain than to rejoice over. It is not, I am afraid, 
so much a sense of decorum that keeps the accom- 
plices of these “lone ladies” from their side in pub- 
lic; but a strong desire to a “scene” at 
home. More than two-thirds of the adorers of these 
gay gentlewomen are unfortunately married men ; 
and, as you may imagine, it would hardly do for 
them to be seen defying decency by acting as es- 
corts to these representatives of their “foreign rela- 
tions.” Consequently, a habit has grown-up for 
the “ extra-legal ” dames to be always alone in their 
i Last Sunday I heard a remark made by 
a Russian, which seemed to me deplorably true, 
apropos of this camelia tribe. “Are you not struck,” 
he said to his neighbour, “ by the immense likeness 
existing between these women and their respectable 
rivals in the world? Ifthey were not isolated in 
their coupés, we should never see any difference be- 
tween them.” The thing is unluckily too true, and 
a whole phase of society im France is made apparent 
by the fact. 

The respectable, finding themselves vanquished by 
the impure, do what the Austrians lost the 
Italian campaign for not doing betimes—they 
adopt their enemy’s arms and mode of fighting, 
condescend to put themselves on a level with their 
foe, and—gain nothing by it! The effect in public, 
however, is extremely curious, for in dress and de- 
meanour there is positively so little distinction be- 
tween the two classes, that at a theatre or on a race- 
course you may fancy all belong to the same cate- 
gory. My lady friends affirm that this will also be 
essentially furthered by the new style of dressing, 
and they declare the “ Narcissus hats” and paletot 
gowns will leave no respectable woman the choice 
of looking other than like a “biche.” The paletot 
gowns I have already spoken to you of—they are de- 
cidedly pretty, when worn by a very well made woman, 
but they are very risqué and fast. As to the “ Nar- 
cissus hats,” they are a bold invention of Madame 
Herbault’s. They consist of a cloud of net and 

uze, constellated by a shower of pheasant-eyed 
Narcissi ; the bright eyes of the flowers twinkle 
like stars from out the light edifice of white, and 
seem as though they had been poured over the 
wearer’s head, The bonnet is very beautiful, but 
certainly not a shy device. 


CoRPORATION OF THE Sons OF THE CLERGY, 
2, BLoomssury Puace.—This corporation, founded 
in 1655, addresses itself to the acknowledged duty 
of assisting poor clergymen, educating their chil- 
dren, and granting permanent pensions to 
their widows and orphan unmarried daughters. We 
are not going to argue the question of the necessity 
of such an institution, still less the obligation to 
support it. Both must be obvious to every right- 
minded person throughout the country ; and it is 
with a view of showing what may be done by com- 
bined action and unity of purpose, that we would 
draw the attention of our readers to this inestimable 
charity. The number of clergy in the Established 
Church is nearly 22,000, and of these comparatively 
few are subscribers to the Corporation of the Sons 
of the Clergy. Hence it will be obvious that more 
might be done by clergymen themselves towards 
promoting a charity from which there is no telling 
how soon any one of their own families might stand 
in need of help. As it is, between clerical support 
and the valuable assistance of the laity, the court of 
assistants have been enabled, since the foundation 
of the charity, to distribute about two millions 
sterling to at least 30,000 clergymen and their 
families. his brief statement has a telling pertin- 
lence. Its language is more than plain, and we 
trust that the duty indicated will be seen in all its 
irresistible force. If so much has been done with 
comparatively so little help, what might not be 
| effected if only one quarter, not to say more, of the 
| whole body of the clergy would support this corpo- 
| ration as subscribers? How soon might the present 
| long list of anxious candidates be converted into 








small coupés that hovered over the entire length and | pensioners of its funds! Public liberality, it is true, 


breadth of the ground, harassing the compact batta- 


has done much, but much has yet to be accom- 


lions that displayed the colours of propriety, and | plished. It remains with the public to see that a 


luring deserters without number from their ranks. 





| proper stimulus is given to this most requisite work 


In these diabolical little vehicles sat the diabolical | of charity. 
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SIR CHARLES BARRY. 

This eminent architect has, like the late Sir 
Tsambard Brunel, passed from amongst us, leaving 
the great monument of his genius and labour 
unfinished. Although Sir Charles had nearly 
approached his 70th year, yet he was in the 
enjoyment of such sound health that his decease, 
which took place at his residence near Clapham 
Common, at midnight on Saturday last, was until 
within two or three hours of his dissolution totally 
unexpected by his family. ‘ On Friday he transacted 
business at the New Palace, Westminster, and on 
Saturday he passed the greater part of the day at 
the Crystal Palace in full health and spirits. 
Between 8 and 9 in the evening, however, Sir 
Charles was seized with a spasmodic affection of the 
heart, the worst symptoms of which progressed 
with such fatal rapidity that in little more than two 
hours he had ceased to exist. Sir Charles, who 
received the honour of knighthood in February, 
1852, when her Majesty opened the Victoria Tower 
and the Royal Gallery, was born in Westminster in 
1795, and was a Royal Academician and a Fellow 
of the chief architectural institutions in England 
and Europe. 

THEODORE Parker, an American writer of some 
repute, and the author of several works on theology, 
died at Florence on the 10th inst. The deceased 
was an Unitarian. 

THE Baroness Wentworth, Anna Isabella Noel 
Byron, the widow of the poet, died on Wednesday, 
at her residence, St. George’s Terrace, Regent's 
Park. This lady, who was born in 1794, was the 
only daughter and heir of Sir Ralph Milbanke Noel, 
Bart., by the sister and co-heir of the second Vis- 
count and ninth Baron Wentworth. On the death 
of the other co-heir, Lord Scarsdale, in 1856, she 
succeeded to the barony of Wentworth by writ, the 
viscounty hecoming extinct. 





MISCELLANEA, 


Mr. Hasnron is, we understand, preparing, and 
will shortly publish, a reply to Mr. J. Payne 
Collier's “Reply.” We trust that Mr. Hamilton 
will restore life to this somewhat moribund con- 
troversy, and pave the way for its speedy decision. 

At THE Kine’s Cotitece Cuaret, Campriper, the 
opening of a new organ is to be celebrated in a few 
days by a choral festival, to be conducted by Stern- 
dale Bennett, and in which members of the choirs of 
St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Chapel Royal, 
the Temple Church, St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and the cathedrals of the eastern district—Norwich, 
Peterborough, Lincoln, and Ely—will take part. 
The proceeds will be devoted to the Choir Benevolent 
Fund, established a few years since for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of organists and lay clerks 
of cathedral and collegiate choirs. 

Tue Late Si Ropert Prex’s Last AuTOGRAPH 
was penned a few minutes before five o’clock on the 
afternoon of Saturday, the 30th of June, 1850. It 
consisted of a short note, addressed to Lord Gran- 
ville, at that time President of the Board of Trade. 
The words ran thus :—“ Dear Granville, I will see 
you at 10 am. on Monday next, without fail. 
Believe me, yours truly, R. Peel.” Sir Robert was 
on horseback, proceeding towards Buckingham 


Palace, when this note was delivered into the hands | 


of the porter of the Board of Trade. After leaving 
his card at the royal residence, and while proceeding 
up Constitution Hill, Sir Robert fell from his horse, 





and expired on the 2nd of July following. After it | 
was perused by Lord Granville, the note was com- | 
mitted to the waste basket, and sold among other | 
waste paper. It is, at this time, in the possession | 


of a private individual, who sets great value 
upon it. 
Tue Lorp Mayor has fixed to-morrow, at one 


o'clock, for the presentation of the freedom of the | 


city to Sir Leopold M‘Clintock, at the Guildhall. 


His Lordship has invited a large and distinguished | 
company to the Mansion House on the evening of | 


that day, to meet Lady Franklin, Captain 
Fox. 


MClintock, and his gallant comrades of the yacht | 
| 


Lierty oF THE Press 1x Saxe-Gorna is 
exemplified in the case off the editor of the daily 
paper published there, M. Stollberg, who has 
been sentenced to three weeks’ imprisonment, for 
inserting an article in his journal—copied from the 
“Times”, which was considered to be an affront to the 
Emperor of Austria. A short time since, another 
German editor was similarly sentenced for the same 
offence. 


Sr. Micwaet’s Cuurcn, Cornuit, which had been 
closed for nearly three years for repair and decoration, 
has been re-opened for Divine service. No expense 
has been upon the work of restoration, and 
skill of the highest kind having fortunately been em- 
ployed, St. Michael’s, Cornhill, may now be said to 
be the most beautifully-decorated and most conveni- 
ently-arranged church within the City of London. 
The colouring of the walls and ceiling, the oak carv- 
ings—especially of the pulpit and reading-desk— 
the altar, composed entirely of alabaster and marble, 
and the stained glass windows, have all been 
executed with great richness; there is no excess of 
ornament, nor anything inconsistent with the sacred 
uses of the edifice. The service at the re-opening 
was read with much impressiveness by the rector, 
and the Lord Bishop of St. Asaph preached the ser- 
mon, availing himself of the opportunity to make an 
appeal on behalf of the funds of the Cornhill and 
Lime Street wards charity schools, 

Mr. E. Jeans, the well-known bookseller of 
Norwich, has issued a most carefully-compiled cata- 
logue of books, in all branches of literature, on sale 
at his establishment. Amongst these will be found 
some very rare works dating from 1479 to 1608, and 
illustrating that period, both as regards this and 
other countries. Literature in the reign of Charles 
I. and IL., including that of the Cromwellian era, is 
also well represented; and an unique collection of 
broadsides relates to the great Duke of Marlborough 
and the celebrities of the time of Queen Anne. The 
general catalogue includes ancient and modern works 
in the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and the Oriental languages; in theology, 
history, voyages, travels, poetry, natural history, law, 
bibliography, &c., many of which are very scarce. 
Several of the black-letter books will possess a 
higher interest from the fact that they contain the 
autographs of the eminent “ men of the times”—as, 
for instance, that of the famous Sir Christopher 
Hatton, in Agricola della Invention Dialettica, 
tradotto da Oratio Toscanella, published in 1567, 
with others of lesser note. Altogether, this curious 
and valuable collection is well worth the attention of 
the bibliopolist, and the more so as Mr. Jeans, with 


| commendable candour, states, in the instructive 


notes which he appends in his catalogue, the present 
condition of the volumes. 

“Tae Governess,” which forms part of the Ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy, has been purchased 
by the Queen. It was painted by Miss Osborn. 

Tue Rev. Dr. Coote has been appointed Profes- 
sor of Ecclesiastical History in the University of St. 
Andrew’s. 





Shortly will be published, price 1s., 


HE MAY EXHIBITION: A Guide to 

. PICTURES in the ROYAL ACADEMY. By 
WALTER THORNBURY, Author of “ Art and Nature at 
Home and Abroad.” 


London! James 8. Virtve, City Road and Ivy Lane. 





NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 





Feap. Svo., 5s., 
SIR EWAIN;; or, The Giant's Cave. 
A HOLY MORAL. 
By the Author of “ The Luck of Edenhall.” 


tT 


London: Bret and Daxpy, 186, Fleet Street. 


~ 





NEW NOVEL. 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols., post 8vo., 
HE BADDINGTON PEERAGE: WHO 
WON IT and WHO WORE IT. By GEORGE 
AUGUSTUS SALA, Author of “ Twice Round the Clock,” 
&c., &. 
London: Caries J. SKEET, 10, King William Street, 
Charing Cross. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY 
By Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. 


TO BE HAD AT ALL LIBRARIES 





COMPANION TO DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MIS- 
SIONARY TRAVELS; 

DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

Elegantly printed in 8vo., (624 pp.), and illustrated with 
Portrait of the Author, 2 Maps and 12. Plates of the 
Scenery and Costume of Eastern Africa, price £1 1s. 
TRAVELS, RESEARCHES, AND MISSIONARY 
LABOURS, 


During an Eighteen Years’ Residence in the Interior and 
on the Coast of Eastern Africa; together with Journeys 
to Usambara, Ukambani, and Khartum, and a Coasting 
Voyage from Mombaz to Cape Delgado, 


By the Rev. Dr. J. LOUIS KRAPF, 


Late Missionary in the service of the Charch Missionary 
Society in Eastern and Equatorial Afriea; including the 


Rev. J. REBMANN’S 
THREE JOURNEYS TO JAGGA, 


And discovery of the great snow-capped Mountains of Equa- 
torial Africa; and Native Accounts of the Great Waters 
of the Interior, since named by Captrars Spexe, Victoria 
Nyanza, or Lake Victoria; together with the Rev. J. 
Erhardt’s View of the Prospects and Resources of the 


COUNTRY OF THE WANIKA, 
The seat of the East African Mission. 


To which is prefixed a concise Account of Geographical 
Discovery in Eastern Africa up to the present time, 


By E. J. RAVENSTEIN, F.R.GS, 


And an Appendix, added by the Author, respecting the 
snow-capped Mountains of Equatorial Africa, the Mountains 
of the Moon, and the sources of the Nile; and the Lan- 
guages and Literature of Abyssinia and Hastern Africa, 
&e., &. 





Handsomely printed, in 1 vel. 8vo., bound in Gloth, priee 12s. 


LETTERS 


OF 


ALEXANDER von HUMBOLDT, 
Written between the Years 13827 and 1858, 
VARNHAGEN von ENSE, 


Together with Extracts from 
VARNHAGEN’S DIARIES, 
And Letters from 
VARNHAGEN and others to HUMBOLDT. 


Authorised translation from the German, with explanatory 
notes and full Index of Names. 


———_ 


Handsomely printed in 1 vol., post 8vo., cloth boards, 
price 5s., 


SIR ROHAN’S GHOST: 
A ROMANCE. 


“It is our deliberate judgment that no first work by any 
author has ever been published in America showing more 
undoubtfal symptoms of genuine poetic power than this. 
There are passages in it where imagination and language 
combine in the most attistic completeness.” — Atlantic 
Monthly. 


This work has created a sensation in America similar to 
that which Adam Bede produced in Eng’ 





London: Truprex and Co., No. 60, Paternoster Row. 
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13, Gpeat MaRiBonoven STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the diitar:| 


FAMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND. By 
FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., &. 3 vols. 
with fine Portraits, 31s. 6d. 


A JOURNEY on a PLANK from KIEV. 


to EAUX-BONNES, 1359. By LADY CHARLOTTE 
PEPYS. 2 vols., with Dustrations, 21s 
“A very touching and beautiful) work has just appeared, 
vith a yery modest title. It iz called ‘A Journey gn a | 
Plank from Kiey to Eaux-Bonnes, by Lady Chi arlotte 
Pepys. There is somet i 
record of an iny 
across Europe,’ pas 
and diverse = a, ain 
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THE ENGLISHWOMAN i 





in _ITALY: 
Impressions of Life in the Roman States and Sardini: 





dufing a'Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. G. GRE ri 

2 vols. 21s. j 
“Mrs, Gretton’s book is timely, life-like, and for every 
reason to be recommended.” —Athenwuin. F 


THE LIPE: and TIMES of GEORGE 
VELLIERS, DU CREE AM. ‘rom Original 
and Authentic Sources. Mrs. THO} Author 
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